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Hitevature. 
SHINE AND SHADOW. 
Summer-noon is brooding 
On the lake’s smooth breast ; 


In tae oak’s broad shadow 
Cattle lie at rest ; 


On the elamb’rous hillside 
Idle stands the mill;  ~ 
The very leaves seem sleeping ; | 


A veil of hazy brightness, 
Dropped from cloudless skies, 

With husbing epell of silence, 
Upon the valley lies. 


Stretched beneath the beeches, 
Book ! though wise thou be, 

Sleep would seal my eyelids, 
Should I look on thee. 


Not for thought nor action 
Such a day as this,— 
Brain and senses sleeping 
In vague and dreamy bliss. 


Who, midst tropic languors, 
Can find nerve or will 

For the noble striving 
Noble lives must fill? 


Circean Summer-beaaty ! 
Where you hold your sway 

Manhood’s strength of purpose 
Thus you steal away ; 


On types of lower Nature— 
Birds, and trees, and flowers— 
Bestowing all the glory 
That you take from ours. 


So, O witching summer ! 

We will hail your smile,— 
When you deign to visit 

Our far northern isle— 


As the patient student 
Greets some fairy lay, 

Or the busy labourer 
His rare holiday. 


Bat we will not wish you 
For our constant guest ;— 

To the earnest worker 
Cooler days are best : 


And we will not murmur 
At the greyer skies 

That aid us in fulfilling 
Imperial destinies. 


ee ee 
SYDNEY AND ITS SUBURBS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER 1. 


I have frequently been asked, since my return from a six years’ so 
journ in New South Wales, ‘‘ And what is Syduey like?” I am about to 
reply to the query by giving a rough outline of the place, interspersed 
with a few sketches of its people. 

A break in a great wall of cliff gives entrance to Port Jackson from 
the strangely named Pacific. A revolving light upon the height of the 
South Head used to be idered a sufficient indicator of the opening ; 
bat since, one fearfal night, that peaceful ocean roee in wrath, and 
smashed the stout Dunbar like a mere band-box on the pointed crags of 
The Gap, a rocky cul de sac which, in the gloom, the captain had mistaken 
for the harbour’s gate—furnishing the sharks with a horrid banquet of 
six score corpses, which floated like sea-weed on the blood-stained sea, 
leaving but one survivor te tell their dreadful doom—a stationary light 
has been fixed upon the Inner South Head to give a surer guidance. 
Passing its blaze, should you enter by night, and the gleam of the beacon- 
bark moored off a shoal known by the unpoetical name of the Sow and 
Pigs, you find youreelf in a leaden waste of waters. Lanterns dot the 

of anchored craft, like solitary oranges left on leaf stripped boughs ; 
here and there, an unextinguished candle makes a cabin window blink 
like a watcher’s drowsy eye ; @ triangle of stars, red, white, and green, 
gives token of a nearing the steamer ; pare real stars are mirrored bluely 
bright in the dull shimmer round you ; the Southern Cross gleams up 
like a sunk treasure of the deep ; bluff headlands peer with a wicked as- 
pect through the dusk ; palls of inky foliage stretch on all sides to the 
shore ; a wooded island or two deepen the darkness of the waves with 
their sombre shadows ; and far away, the lamps of Sydney glimmer 
faintly, by their own lurid radiance. 

But when morning comes, you are dazzled with beauty ; you find your- 
self in what can be iitliest described as a lake con; most countless 
little land-locked bays so interlacing as to make it bard to determine 
where may be thestream. The islands tbat over-night had the look of 
outcasts meditating suicide, now opon their reflections in the pur- 

le sea like Roman beauties hao, over their specula of polished steel. 

rue, the trees that cover both es and mainland seem strangely 





deep-hued to an English eye ; but then the sunlight that dints 
the gently heaving waves with a myriad g dimples, glints gaily 
baek from the brown-green leaves until they shine like burnished bronze. 


Snug, nest-like villas, too, relieve the darkness of the shore, with cream- 
white walls and twisted chimneys, seemingly scarce more substantial than 
the smoke which curls above them ; trellised verandas clad in clematis ; 
and peecil flower-gardens, with tuft like flashing emerald, over which the 
banana waves its graceful flag, and the agave keeps » Many-sworded 
sentry. You think of Eden as you note thore pa , with 
their two edged guardian blades. 

Yonder blue arm, girdling the colonial convict-haunted Cockatoo Is- 
land, leads to Parramatta, the oldest cffshot of the original colony. (Why 
will Eng)ish persist io spelling the word with one “ r?”’) 
The water gets muddier ag it nears its goal, but, as a compensation, it 
reflects the lustre of acres of oranges ; which “fair Hesperian fruit” has 
no need of “ dragon-watch, with unepchanted eye’ upon the Parramatta 
River, being quite as common as apples in Herefordshire. 

That poor ait—the only ugly island in Port Jackson—is denominated 
Pinebgut—a name that dates from the old convict times, when it was used 
as a prison for those whose stomachs nothing but starving could 
subdue. It is an eyesore now, with its fort like the drab-hat of a drown- 


upon it ; bat Pinchgut has been the vile corpus of 
pel med -s rs, and may think i quite backish at pre- 
sent in 


y 
with what it was when it lay a heap of dislocated 
boulders, residuam of a fortification koown as (col.) “ Barney’s 
Folly.” Pincbgut is not Sydaey’s sole protection. To the left lies gim- 


of we the pretty Bethel ship puts out its peaceful invitation. 


The insects’ hum is still ; 








| crack Fort Macquarie ; and sundry other more reliable batteries have re- 
| cently cut their teeth on various points of the harbour—infant Hercu- 
leses that own Governor Denison for a father. In Farm Cove, too, the 
| bay between the fort and Lady Macquarie’s Chair—a promonotory so 
| called from its having been the favourite resort of the spouse of that 
, complimentary goveraor, who classed all the inhabitants of Sydaey in 
two categories, those who had been, and those who ought to have been, 
travsported—;ou may generally see on a white ground the red cross of 
St. George. As New Caledonia, however, musters a fleet of tricolours 
able (and willing) to blow the present English-Australian squadron out 
| of the water, novercal England must look out, or she may soon learn that 
| she has lost her richest colony, because ehe was too stingy to establish a 
| fitly furnished naval station iu the south. 
| The Cove, right before you, is crammed with shipping. A fleet of the 
| noblest clippers in the world, with cutwaters like razors, fringe Camp- 
| bell’s Wharf and the Semi-circular Quay, and lie, tier on tier, outside. 
| Amongst the rakish Yankees and Aberdeeners you see, too, the proud 
| frigate-build of Queeu’s and Dunbar’s sbips—far more pleasing to the 
| eye, and often quite as swift. Almost every nautical nation bas its re- 
presentative there. When the national flags are flying ou a Sunday, it is 
a pretty sight. The red ensign, of course, preponderates ; next come the 
| stars and stripes—gay, but rather too much like a pocket handkerchief ; 
| the vertical tricolor of France, and the borizoutal of the Netherlands ; 
the three castles of Hamburg, set ia a red ground ; the three crescents of 
the Turk ; Portugal’s streaked imitation of our flag ; Sardinia’s quatrain 
}of niggers; Raussia’s and Austria's split rooks ; Prassia’s uncrowned 
| crow ; Denmark's St. George (generally flying over green paintel tim- 
bers ;) and Swedish and South American bunting then flauntingly flap in 
the rich sunshine. Also over a little weather-boarded sanctuary on 
But it is 





of week-days that I must talk just now. 

The air on the quay is fat with the scent of greasy wool. Round and 
round go the pressers at their toil, lightened with song, and eadly be- 
spattered with biasphemy. The labourers roil the compressed beles up 
sloping gangways for the stevedores to fitinto the holds, Mea of pro- 
perty, despite their coarse clothing and profuse perspiration, are some of 
; these. A schoolmaster of my acquaintauce, had to raise his terms for 
| boarders from a hundred, to a hundred and fifty pounds per annum, in 
| order to prevent his “ Establishment for Young Gentlemen” being con- 
| taminated by the plebeian, albeit, pecuuious, presence of a stevedore’s 

son. 
| Handsome white stone warehouses, and a good substantial custom- 
| house resembling gingerbread only in its colour, rise on the left side of the 
| Cove ; but, first watching a cockle-shell of a steam ferry-boat etart for 
the north shore, we wiil land upon the right. The mate of our bypothe- 
| tical vessel—we are inside the Cove now—gives u lusty “ cooey ”’ for a 
wherry, and present!y one shoots from the throng of its half dozen com- 
petitors alongside. Amongst the emartest of their race are the Siduey 
watermen, having hitherio beaten the best trained Englishmen, with 
every advantage on the strangers’ side, sent out to pull against them. 
To mitigate the nauseous amount of colonial “ bounce ” which these suc- 
cessive victories bave generated, I wish that White, Chambers, or one of 
the Claspers, could be induced to take a southern trip. 

Up runs a string of flags at the signal-station yonder, aunouncing that 
a vessel bas just cleared the Heads. We drop into our humbler vehicle, 
acd in a jiffy land at the Queen’s Wharf. The “ underdone-piecrust ” 
tinted buildings around bave an old look about them, that is very agree- 
able after the spick-and-span novelty of Melbourne. Part of this aspect 
is owing to the shingle-roofe, which very soon puts on a time-touched 


summers, and I cannot describe how grateful the consciousness that they 
are not of hie own generation is to ac antiquity-loving Englishman. The 
want of a past, in many parts of the colonies, creates an aching “ void,” 
in the heart of one who bas lived with tradition breathing about bim, 
like the scent of long since mouldered leaves in the depths of some dim 
forest. 

We stamble up a rough, slanting yard, and find ourselves in Lower 
George Street— Ratcliffe Highway in miniature. Diogy public touting 
for custom by assuming the insignia of different nationalities, ship- 
chandler’s and slopsellers’ shops, are the characteristic texemeuts of the 
locality. Bustling clerks, sailors more or less drauk, and stalwart dray- 
men in blouses of blue serge—the owners, as their independent bearing 
proves them, of the substantial carts and steeds they drive to and from 
the various wharfs—constitute the bulk of its passengers. On the right 
of the street, the ground, spitted with a few dirty bovels, slopes up to a 
quarter that is called the Rocke. If you were to go a little further 
down, and turn into that lane like a railwa cutting, bridge- 
spanned at a dizzy height, you wouta see the meading of the name. 
So you would if you were to stroll through the place itself, and mark 
the outcropping stone. But if you go, don’t go at night. Here the 
foulest dregs of Sydney's convict element fester ; hither the bulk of emi- 
grant blackguardism naturally gravitates. Three-fourths of the cases 
that are tried at the police-court originate either hee or in a emailer 
Alsatia in another part of the town called Durand’s Alley, swarming 
with Chinamen. These places are the Lane, the Wentworth Street, the 
Fireball Court, the Tiger Bay, of Sydney. 

We pass on into George Street proper, Sydney’s Cheapside. There is 
a Cheapside throng upon the pavements. These look pock-marked, 
! every fourth flag or so being either missing or worn almost to nothing. 
| This is on the left, where the shops bave an English country-town-like 
|look. The ¢rottoir is sound for the most part on the right, and sha- 
| dowed by handsome banks and tenements, with plete glass windows 
| thet smack of London. The roadway is less crowded than in London, 
aud, occasionally, you see a bullock-team in it. The "buses are named 
after mail-boats, singers, and actors, instead of demigods and heroes— 
Catherine Hayeses, and G. V. Brookes, instead of Atlases, Wellingtone, 
or Havelocks. The cads, lads of thirteen, in cabbage-tree bats and shirt- 
sleeves, are prime speci i colonial youth ; they bail, 
chaff, swear, drink, and smoke, as smartly, us fiercely, and as gravely as 
an English conductor of twice their years. A few stray Haueoms have 
| been imported. The four-wheel cabs, or hackney coaches rather, are far 
ahead of ours—ex gentlemen’s carriages, with armorial bearings still 
upon their panels, undisfigured by numbers, and drawn by pairs of 
horses. 

Passing the old Barzacks, with a single sentry staring stolidly at the 
bustle which billows by bim, let us drop into the café. At tbe marble- 
slabbed bar, rather apathetically discussing the last mail’s European 
news with a brother German (all politics, saving local ones, exciting but 
a Laodicean interest in the south), lounges the proprietor, whom we will 
call Mr. Kuhn, since he is tall, civil, ever smiling, and bas been a cou- 
rier. Kahn’s good temper goes deeper than the surface. Lord Deuc- 
eace, son of the Duke of Crabs, by whom Kubn was often engaged, drank 
himself to death in Sydney. For eome time before bis death, be lay in 
an obscure lodging, in extreme penury, deserted by all his fast comrades— 


So vanish friendships only formed in wine. 


His condition came to Kahn’s ears, however, and thenceforth the nicest 
dinner that the cook of the adjoining restaurant could furnich was daily 
sent by the grateful German to the son of his old patron. In the colo- 
nies, old tics are so often entirely broken, and selfishness, like other 
weeds, springs ap so rampantly, that it is pleasaut to be able to chronicle 
an incident like this. 

Two rows of little marble-topped tables, decorated with pale, porous, 
clay-water “ monkeys,”’ of Etrurian design, and dropsical looking brass 
epring-bells, stretch down the room and the raised alcove beyond it. Two 
lines of cozy sofas back them. The lamps are elegant. Statuettes and 

ictures speck and hide the walls. You can have any colonial paper you 
Tike to eall for, most of the English magazines, the Ath Ali 
Year Round, and Chambers. It would be a pleasant place enough, if it 
were but a trifle cleaner ; but a certain amount of filth seems a necessary 
adjanct to a spot where foreigners congregate. Not that foreigners are 
the only customers of the café ; it is the resort of all the fast fraternity 
in Sydoey who are too aristocratic to haunt “ public parlours,” bat too 
plebeian to obtain admission to one of the three English clubs. Clerks and 
reporters, in particular, affect it ; and, since it owns a billiard-room, eundry 
gentlemen of the Rawdon Crawley genus. That slim, pallid, ex-mililaire 
who has jast strolled out—brother of one of the most distinguished dig- 
nitaries of the English Church this generation has known—is said to 
make his £300 a year here with bis cue, which he supplements with a 
similar sum made elsewhere at card. 

Besides, however, a recently arrived Cockney—educated, probably, at 
Stratforde-atte-Bowe—who persists in replying to the French waiter’s 
“ Blark coffay, sare?” “ We, garaong, cafhay noyer”—and anether 
would-be fine gentleman who has ordered absinthe, but doesn’t know how 
to drink it, there are just now only foreigners present. A party of offi 
cers, from a French war-steamer that bas just come in, wax garrulous as 
school-girle over their most moderate libations ; they seem but sham- 
sailors both in drink and dress, to English view. 

A little dandy of a Hungarian refu a baron he calls himself, and 
describes with tears in his eyes the immense estates that he has lost 

















cast ; but many of these walls bave scorched beneath the heat of sixty 





ee 


through allying himself with Kossuth—sulks in minikin majesty at his 
table, because the waiters, who think his credit doubtful, will not conde- 
scend to come to him until all the other customers are served. A few 
mechanics, French and German, breakfasting, complete the group. 

Lifting up a red curtain that veils the doorway, we step into the restau- 
rant next door. A smart, large-eyed little Frenchwoman, fifty probably, 
but made up in such a way as to take off from her tale of years at least 
a score, smiles a sweet welcome from her desk-counter at the top of the 
apartment. Beside ber. in a brown blouse, lolls Monsieur son mari, a big, 
buld-headed, fat-faced Frenchman, whose lazy, good tempered eyes blink 
like an owl's through bis having been up till two attending to the wants 
of the frequenters of the Maison Dorée, a post-iheatrical oyster establish- 
ment be owns in Pitt Street. Half a score of waiters—Frencb, mulatto- 
French from the Mauritius, Eurasian, and Hindoo—are flitting about, 
decorating the dining-tables with silver, glass and steel, and doubling 
napkins into curious devices. Every chair will be taken in an hour or 
two ; much claret will be shed ; and multitudinous will be the orders for 
the restaurant’s special delicacy, the omeletie au r-r-rhom. What time a 
tame rat will issue from its hole, and trot from table to table, pleading 
for contributions like a cat. 

The pastry cook’s on the opposite side of the way will be simultane- 
ously filled with more economic feeders—clerks in receipt of slender 
salaries, who make their prandial meals off sausage-rolis or buns, com- 
pensating the slightness of their mid day repast by what Mr. Thackeray 
has called that “ execrable enormity,” a meat-tea. 

This building with the beavy portico is the post-office. Here the blind 
men, who, save when mail-extras call # host of urchins into requisition, 
almost monopolise the trade of outdoor newsvendors, congregate, with 
their monotonous cries of See ney Morrn Her'ld! Bell's Life! Freeman's 
Journ’l! and from bere, with thrown-back beads, and ever-tapping sticke, 
they start upon their rounds, dragged by dogs with protruded tongues 
and eyes balf-strangling themeelves iu their eagerness to thread the 
throng. Blind men, moreover, are the only permitted beggars of Sydney. 
It is not mavy of them, however, who stoop to utter the familiar alms- 
evoking wail of “ Plee-ee-ese—to remember—the por-or ore—blyind !” 

But eee, there is a sti!l more singular newsvendor—a wild-eyed man 
with an ever-working face. His hat is decorated with the placarded 
contents of bis wares, and tiny, party-coloured paper-flagsa. He 
shouts and gesticulates violently as he goes, and is girt and followed by 
a cordon aud a tail of grinning gamins. That is the Flying Pieman, a 
harmless madman of wonderful pedestrian powers. He periodically dis- 
appears from the city to perform some match against Time, for which he 
bas backed himself, with no one to take his wager, travels hundreds of 
miles witbin the self-stipulated period, and then turns up again as fresh 
and as foolish as ever, to amuse the youngsters as he is doing now. He 
comes of a very good English family, it is said. A great many strange 
scions of the aristocracy may be found in New South Wales. There is an 
old porter in one of the government establishments in Sydney who is 
| really the next beir to a dukedom. I know a poor slaving lawyer’s 
| clerk whose bonourable and gallant brother is a frequent guest at Wind- 
sor Castle. 1 was once introduced to a gentleman whom I took to be a 
| scamwpish cabman, but discovered to be the nearest relative of one of the 
| royal equerries. These are only a few of the instances which I could 
| give— if 1 chose to take the trouble of raking them up—of pariabs that 
| have tumbh d out of purple. 

No aristocrat is yonder gentleman. 








Mark bis broad shoulders and 
bull neck, his cavning and yet humorous eye, bis peony-hued cheek and 
| grog- blossomed nose, with a fuffy litile moustache, like the end of a 
| mangy dog’s tail, beneath it. He wears a white ncck-cloth and a glossy 
suit of clerical black broad-cloth, and is the richest ravoal in Sydney. 
He could lend you balf a million, if your security were good, and yet 
| was imprivoned only a few mocths ago for cheating, in his capacity of 
| gold buyer, a poor digger by false weights. Everything is fish that 
comes to bis net. Capitalist though he be, he'll condescend to bet a 
| crown with a carpenter. 1t is ao amusing sight to see him on the Home- 
bush Race-course (the colonial Epsom), rattling the gold and silver that 
his plethoric pockets bold, giving or taking the odds with book-makers 
of every grade. The Melbourve police locked bim up a sbort time ago 
| for certain rather suspicious transactions at Blind Hookey ; but he com- 
| promised matters with bis prosecutors by means of a liberal cheque, and 
| was released from custoly. There is a breadth of blackguardism about 
| the fellow that elevates him into the heroic region of scoundreldom. 
This is the notorious rascal of whom every book of autipodean travel 
| tells ; the man who robb-d the Bristol mail, and was ass'gned, when 
| transported, to his wife, who bad preceded him te the Bay with the rich 
| “swag ;’”? who rose to the emi of captaincy of that famed fraud- 
ulent irateroity, “The Forty Thieves ;” aod eventually had the cool 
impudence, having returned without leave to England, to drive before 
| the Queen in Hyde Park with a team of eizht white horses. 

He is not the only one who bas reason—so far as this world’s wealth 
is concerned—-to bless the day when he was “ lagged,” to be transported 
at baving been transported. The old stock are dying off, but a few of 
the richest men who traverse George Street are st li those who were once 
flogged at the cart’e-tail up it. Sundry “old hands” now sit upon the 
| magisterial bench. A droll story is told of one of these who had to pass 
| judgment on an ancieut“ pal.” The prisoner began to blubber. “ What 
| are yer cryiu’ for, feller?’ inquired the magistrate. “Ob, Sammy, 

Sammy,” was the response, “i'm thinkin’ on the time when we was 
rumped togither at Miller’s Point, and I bore it a deal better than you 
did, Sammy!” Itis quite a common thing for an unsuccessful free colo- 
nist to say, “I wish 1 bed been lagged!” The descendan‘s of the old 
convicts are not at all ashamed of their origin ; and, considering how 
our own “ blue blood” piques itself on baving “come in with the Con- 
queror,”’ why should they be? Inside—that is, in the first settled paris 
ot the colony—the old prejudice against those who are not lags or the 
off-pring of lags still prevails amongst the lower orders ; they are looked 
upon as aa interior, pluckless race. The wealthier of the second gene- 
ration bave emancipated themselves from this illiberal view, but when 
they speak of their fathers, you bear no cry of Peccaverunt. “ The best 
thing my old dad ever did iu bis life,” a squatter, whose sheep and cat- 
tle are upon @ thousand hills, is in the habit of saying, “ was priggio 
that last pocket handkerchief.” Convict origin is nu obstacle to socia 
or political advancement. Convicts’ daughters make admirable matches, 
in an English point of view ; and one of the last solicitors-general of 
New South Wales—a most agreeable, gifted, gentleman-like young fel- 
low—was a couvict’s son. 

That lumbering edifice, towering with a perfect Babel-pile of balco- 
nies, is the Royal Hotel, once famous for B-flats and pretty bar-maids. 
Those shedlike buildings on the other side of the way constitute the 
market. Fowls, turkeys, geese, ducks, wild ducks, teal, pigeons, and 
quail, are there to be had at about Leadenhall prices ; dangling walla- 
bies—a small kind of kangaroo that makes a delicious soup—rows of lit- 
tle naked baby-like suckiog-pigs ; prime Wollongong butter—as it ought 
to be, since it costs 28. a pound ; New Zealand, Coventry Island, and 
Hunter River p ; cabbages, caulifl , and carrote, Freach 
beans, leeks, and onions from those most prolific and profitable of dig- 
gings, the suburban market-gardens, priced at figures which, from 
highness, would make Covent Garden stare; pomegranates, melons, 
peaches, grapes, apricots, figs, plums, oranges, and lemons, which also 
make an Englishman open bis eyes, but this time on account of the low- 
ness of the prices ; three fruits that, I think, are bardly ever seen in 
London, those of the passion flower, the banana, and the Icquat, a kind 
of hollow plam, naturalised from Japan, with a great soft kernel ; 
pumpkins—a vegetable much used in New South Wales, mashed like Ys 
tatoes—as big as the heads of hydrocepbalic giants are heaped within 
and without the stalls in modesty plenty. A few are stored with the 
multifarious gimeracks of the Lowther Arcade. Ove is full of European 











the | singing-birds, imported by an enterprising German ; and hard by, with 


spectacles on nose, Sandy Mackay keeps watch over ‘bis chaos of dingy, 
battered booke. What would Newgate say to the prices of the meat?— 
beef, 2d. ; mutton, 34. per pound! And these are counted high in New 
South Wales. On Saturday night, there is a strect-market outside, as 
noisy as its New Cut congener, but far more pleasant to contemplate, 
since, save a few hopeless old drankards, you see scareely any pepury 
or equalor. 

The central police station is a little farther on. Hither, in the early 
morning, the détenus from the outlying stations are marched two and two. 
Colonial wit bas bestowed the name of “Constable’s Miscellany” upon 
these police-guarded files. Here all day long the court is crowded 
with deeply interested idlers. The attorneys that practice there are not 
the most reputable of their race ; but since their practice makes them 
some of the richest, they care little for its lack of respectability. They 
tout for custom like Doctors’ Commons ticket-porters, bold ai cou- 
sultations with their clients, and accept their invitations to step over to 
- the London” fur a nobbler with the greatest affability. 

Past the old burial-ground, with its equare, worn tombstones, jumbied 
together like old boxes, with the direction bbed off, flung inside 
into a lumber-room—gradually following their tenants into the tarf— 
Data sunt ipsis fata is. This cemetery bas long been disused as a 
resting place for the dead, but here at night a horde of little city Arabs 
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find their beds. Past that ready-made rain, the Protestant Cathedral, 
which will be finished when Cologne’s is ; down Brickfield Hill, a broad 
Shoreditch ; into the Haymarket, wherein stands wagons, with fragrant 
freights, inding you of Whitechapel and Smithfield. But you see no 
smock-frocks here. Blue flannel shirts, St. Andrew’s crossed with 
leathero braces, bulging, in nautical fashion, over leathern belts, or hang- 
ing loose outside the moleskin trousers, are the Australian wagoner’s 
wonted costume. 

The road to the right would lead us to the railway—open for some 
forty miles in @ southerly-direction—the Glebe, a beautiful suburb of 
villa-dotted, water-washed bush ; the University, a Gotbic building of 
which Pagin might be proud, making with its affiliated denominational 
colleges, all, like itself, profusely endowed by the local legislature, an 
elegant, but sadly extravagant Tittle Oxford, out of what, a short time 
ago, were the bare paddocks of the government Grose Farm ; and, if you 
cross a meadow, to Sydaey’s Pere la Chaise, the Newtown Cemetery, where 
Sir Everard Home, the sailor-naturalist, Sir Thomas Mitchell, the sol- 
dier-mechanician, and Bochsa, the harpist, lie buried. A tastefal monu- 
ment has been erected to the memory of the last by bis pupil, Anna 
Bishop. A lyr» with broken strings bangs from a tree, at the foot of 
which a weeping woman kneels with clasped bands and dishevelled hair. 
Bochsa only lived long enough to conduct at the first of bis gifted pro- 
tege’s unprecedented southern triumphs, Like Mosart, he bad composed 
his own requiem, and it was chanted over his grave. In a common 
sepulchre like the bulk of the corpses that were picked up after the 
wreck of the Dunbar. Their faneral was a thrilling spectacle. Almost 
every shop in Sydney was closed. Thourands followed the melancholy 

on, headed by the one survivor as chief mourner. By the lurid 

it of torches, the solemn farewell words were read over those who had 

led from England full of hope, to be dashed to a horrid death just as 

had reached their haven. There they will sleep together until the 

arcbangel’s trump sball herald the advent of the world wherein there shall 

be no more sea. On most of the tombstones you read “late of” some 

lace in the old country. There is to me something very pathetic in this 

[aseription ; it carries your thoughts back to English homes with vacant 

places in them, mourned over with a doubly bitter grief, because those 
who once filled them died friendless far away. 

—> 


ENGLISH PROGRESS. 

In a paper read before the Social Science Association at Bradford, Sir 
J. Kay Shuttleworth unfolded, so far as bis limits would permit, the 
moguldcent record of English progress. He dived into the bistory of 
the past, and showed bow the labourers had gone through the successive 
ue serfdom, villeinage, of hired labour under close restrictions, and 
1 , of hired labour almost entirely free. He traced the course of 

manufactures from their faint beginnings under the Plantage- 

nets to their marvellous expansion under Victoria. He pointed out how 
the face of England bad been marked out with a network of fine roads, 
canals, and railways. He showed what boundless quantities of tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and spirits the inhabitants of this favoured isle consume, 
and bow inferior was the quantity consumed by our ancestors, Then he 
painted the progress in the intellectual and moral character of the peo- 
ple. Liviog in large towns and engaging in factory work bas made the 
common man intelligent; while emigration, and the family ties that 
i ttotheb tayers, have expanded his aim and thoughts, 

and given him confidence in his position. Two millions a year are spent 
io bis education ; and the spires of hundreds of new churches are rising 
on all sides to minister to his spiritual wants. The most dazzling figures 
applied to every possible head of national prosperity show what a rich, 
ever, pushiog, high-minded, well-todo people we are. When we read 
the columns of closely-printed matter in which Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth 
has collected all this information, we anderstand that it is the great no- 
of progress which seeme to fascinate and overpower so many minds. 

So large a conquest of the earth's resources, so vast a triumph of mind 
over matter, so wonderful a change in the condition of the dwellers in 
this island, fills us very naturally with feelings of pride and triumph. 
Bat when we have grown slightly accustomed to these feelings, and come 
to examine the nature of the change that has challenged our attention, 
we begin to ask ourselves what is the real gain that we have achieved. 
A very little reflection will show that we cannot ascertain, merely 
by ng over lines of figures, or by taking stocks of ships, and iron- 
, aod coro, whether we have changed from better to worse, or from 
worse to better. If we are to glory ia Progress, we must know from 
what and to what weare advancing. The only meaning of progress, if 
progress is to be reckoned a good thing, is that Englispmen are growing 

r aod better off. Is this the case? We think it is, but in a very 

much less degree, and in a very different way from the statistics, of our 
material advance would seem to indicate. 

What are the points of time which we are to compare? Perhaps any 

int in the distant past may be taken as well as another in order to 

our own days to the test, and we will therefore adopt a balting- 
place in our survey at which Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth bas rested. Let 
us take the days of Queen Anne and compare them with the days of 
Queen Victoria. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the popu- 
lation of England was about six millions—it is now about twenty mil- 
lions, Were the eix millions or are the twenty millions the better off? 
It would, we should apprehend, be very difficult to prove that there has 
been much improvement at either end of the social scale. The increase 
of wealth brings no appreciable increase of pleasure to the great and the 
rich, A man can but wear purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously 
every day. All that wealth can give, rich men bave now, and had a 
century aud a halfago. It cannot lessen the pleasure of wearing fine 
linen now, that a hundred years hence linen may be woven ten degrees 
finer. Nor is the lot of the poor man much changed. The agricultural 
labourer is still, as he was then, badly fed, badly clothed, and abomina- 
bly housed ; and the dens and cellars of Liverpool and Manchester must 
be set againet the comfort of the clever artisan. But in the numerous 
des of society that lie between the two extremes there is an undoubted 
| armed of material wealth and comfort, After we have made the great 
deduction which is due to the consideration that comforts soon become 
wants, and are only noticed when absent, still there is no doubt that edu- 
cated and skilled labour commands more of the advantages formerly re- 
served for the rich than it did in the days of Queen Anne. The average 
of life in the classes who live by the wages of labour bas been raised, and 
if life has been prolonged, health has been increased. Thisis a real eub- 
stantial gain—pezhaps the only real gain that material prosperity brings 
with it. It makes no difference whether a man sits in a well stuffed mo- 
dern chair or any old fashioned wooden one, if he is only accustomed to 
the one he sits in. But it makes a very great difference that the occu- 
pant of the former sbould feel in better health, We may nearly, if not 
quite, reduce the whole material progress of England, so far as it isa 
positive gain, to this—that those who are neither rich nor poor are in 
slightiy better health. 

t is even more dificult to show that Englishmen are better than to 
show they are better off. When we look merely at the best specimens of 
a nation, we do not see that there is any progress whatever, If we in- 
clude our standard of excellence the whole view of life obtaining in a 
period—the feelings of honour, religion ; and duty prevalent—the capa- 
cities for art, legislation, and enterprise displayed—all that makes up 
the worth of man—tbere is no apparent pom am in the England of 
Victoria over the England of Elizabeth, and none in the England of Eli- 
sabeth over the England of Edward III. In inferior grades of excellence 
the advance is not much more evidert. Mercantile wealth has increased, 
bat not mercantile probity or honour. Education has increased, but 
educated persons have become more timid. There is more religious de- 
monstration, but religion has become more conventional. There is less 
sadacity of vice among those who wear coats, but also less respect 
to ta and to ageless contentment in honest obecurity, and a more 
difesed. immorality. The vices of this ay are pettier and less obtru- 
sive, bat they bave am equally firm hold. We are atill liable to all sorts 
of fluctuations in the kinds of merit that pores themselves to the pub- 
lic, We have sometimes a great, unselfish, and patriotic Minister io 
power, and sometimes we have not. We have sometimes bishops, 
and sometimes bad ones. We bave alternate triumphs of jobbery and 
purity. Undoubtedly, we have been attaining, and are likely to attain 
more and more, a higher degree of average superficial excellence. We 
are glad to have it in its way ; but here, again, it is only in the regions 
of mediocrity that we advance. 

In outward facilities for the growth of unusual excellence, we perhaps 
recede. It is more difficult, possibly, fora man to rise to a very high 
and wide com of thought and action than it was in the times of 
Elizabeth or Edward 11. ; and there is a vast mass of the population 
now, as there was theo, whose only aspirations for this world and the 
next are concentrated in the thought how to earn, beg, or steal the next 
loaf of bread. Still, common sense tells us that there bas been some kind 
of moral advance in Eogland. It would seem like a foolish paradox to 
deny tbat there has been moral improvement. We must, however, look 

















gress does in the way of moral advance is to increase and heighten 
the influence of society, to regulate it, to make men’s relations with 
each other smoother and softer. We know that this must do indivi- 
duals good ; but how far the good it does them penetrates, and how far 
it is unmixed, we cannot discover. We know that London is in some 
way made better by having “ Peelers’ and gas-lamps at every corner. 
We know that Savings banks and Sunday-schools must tell in some 
way. It isa great thing that crime should be driven into a corner— 
that life and property should be more secure. It is a great thing that 
the quarrels of large bodies of men should now be waged and settled 
without a breach of the peace. But we must not suppose that the indi- 
viduals of whom society is composed are improved in proportion to the | 
improvement of society. The very improvement of society brings new 
temptations to individuals. On the whole, we believe that the improve- 
ment of society brings a preponderance of moral good; bat when we 
have ascertained that progress, according to our present experience, 
means chiefly an accession of health to a portion of the community, and 
an elevation of some social influences, we come to its plain prosaic cha- 
racter, and feel inclined to be content and pleased with it, but by no} 
means to worship it as an idol. 

—_ | 


THE BARRED UP ROOMS. 
Concluded. 





Not a soul went to bed that night. Lady Level set the example b 
sitting up, and the servants followed it. Mrs. Edwards was in attend- 
ance on Lord Level ; and the d, who appeared most exceedingly to 
resent the presence of the police, shat himself in bis rooms. 

The inspector, accompanied only by Mr. Ravensworth, went about the 
house, looking here, there, and everywhere, but nothing wrong could 
they find or discover. Passing Lord Level’s room, and down the long 
passage beyond it, which was divided by a door in the middle, they 
came upon another door, which was fastened. The inspector shook it. 
ey lead to the back rooms,” he observed, “and they are unin- 


o 





‘nee these are the steward’s apartments,” observed Mr. Ravens- 
worth. 

Whose ever they were, nobody came to the door, and the inspector rat- 
tled it again. 

It brought forth Mr. Drewitt. They heard him draw and fasten a 
chain, and then he pulled the door a few inches open, so far as the chain 
permitted him. 

“ Will you let usin? 1 must search these rooms.” 

“Search for what?’ asked the old man. “I cannot have my rooms 
searched. This morning, after the alarm, I went over them, to be safe, 
and that’s sufficient.” 

* Allow me to search for myself,” returned the officer. 

“No, sir,” answered the steward, with dignity, “nobody comes in to 
search these room in opposition to the wish of my lord. His orders to 
me were, that the affair should be allowed to drop, and I, for one, will 
not disobey him, or give help to those who would. His lordship be- 
lieved that, whoever it might be that attacked him, came in and went out 
again: the country might be hunted over, he said, but not his house.” 

“IT must enter bere,” was all the answer reiterated to him by the officer. 

“Tt shall be over my body, then,” returned the steward, trembling 
with emotion. “ My lord forbade a search, and you have no right what- 
ever to proceed with it.” 

“ My good man, I am a police detective.” 

“You may be detective-general for all I care,” retorted the old man, 
“bat you don’t come in here. Get my lord’s authority first, and then 
you are welcome. And I beg your pardon, sir,” he added to Mr. Ravens- 
worth, “ but I would enquire what authority you hold from my lord, 
that you should set at naught bis ex wishes ?”” 

The door was shut and bolted in their faces, and the inspector leaned 
against the wall to think. “ Did you notice bis agitation ?”’ he whi d 
to Mr. Ravensworth : “ there’s more in this than meets the eye.” 

He called his men to him. “ There must be rooms on the ground-floor, 
looking to the back, as well as these : how are they led to?”’ 

How indeed? It seemed a puzzle, They took lights and went to ex- 
plore. Plenty of rooms looking to the front of the house and the two 
sides, but noue to the back; or, if there were, they could find no en- 
trance to them. “ We’ll go outside at daylight, acd have a look at the 
window,” eaid the inspector to Mr. Ravensworth. 

Easier said than done. With the grey light of the November morning, 
they were out of doors, those two alone. high wall, running from the 
house on either side, like two spreading wings, enclosed the garden at 
the back, and that wall was d and sheitered by a grove of dwarf 
shrubs and tall trees. They found a door right in the corner, complete! 
hidden by the shrubs before it. It was locked, and they went to Debora 
for the key. She kuew nothing about it, she said ; she believed there 
was a key, bat it was kept by Mr. Drewitt. 

“T can undo the door, sir, if you want it undone,” spoke up one of the 
policemen, who heard the colloquy. 

“ Are you prepared ?” 

“ All right, sir.” 

Whether he was possessed of a skeleton — keys, he and his su- 

rior alone knew. He opened the door, and Mr. Ravensworth and the 

ospector entered. They found themselves in a 1 equare plot of 
ground, gravelled, the whole enclosed by the high wall, by dwarf shrubs 
on this side of it also, and by mcre lofty trees. windows of the back 
of the house looked into it, curious looking windows, long and narrow, 
most of them whitened over to obstruct the view, and all encased out- 
side with strong iron bars. A small iron door was visible leading to the 
garden, e it was fast and firm, and there was no apparent means of 
° ug it. 
Pe Net much danger that he could have effected an entrance on this 
side,” remarked Mr. Raveusworth, allading to the mysterious visitant of 
the previous night. 

The inspector was taking a survey and softly whistling to himself: 
now standing afar off to gaze up at the whole, and now peering in through 
the lower windows. Of course being whitened, he had bis trouble for bis 
pains. 

“Tt puts me in mind of a prison,” cried Mr. Ravensworth. 

“It puts me in mind of a madbouse,” was the laconio rejoinder of the 








inspector. 

‘They out, bat Mr. Ravensworth lingered a moment behind the 
other. In that minute his eye was attracted to one of the windows on 
the floor above. It opened down the middle, like a French one, and was 
being shaken, apparently with a view to open it—and if you are well 
acquainted with conti 1 windows, or windows after that fashion, you 
may remember how long it has taken you to shake a refractory window 
before it will obey. It was at length effected, and in the opening, gaz- 
ing with a vacant, silly expression through the closed bars, appeared a 
face. Just such a face as Lady Level had described, with wild eyes and 
uncouth features, scarcely like a human being. But he bad no long hair, 
aod = ny to be fully dressed. He remained in view but a moment ; 
the window was immediately closed again, Mr. Ravensworth thought by 
another hand. What was the mystery? 

That there was one, there was little doubt, and that the steward, Mrs. 
Edwards, aod Lord Level were privy to it. Were they keeping a 
madman there? But who was he? And bad he broken loose that night 
from keeping, ii Lord Level and frightened his wife? Or was it 

man who bad got in, and was concealing himself there with 
ity, owing to the obstinacy of the old stewart? 
Ravensworth held his tongue, joined the inspector, and the gate 
was locked again. The latter took his departure, to return n later, 
aud the former sought Lady Level. She had changed her for a 
rns one, but she looked wan and haggard. 

“ Lady Level, Peg must go with me upstairs.” 

“For what?” asked. 

“To make old Drewitt open bis door. He will not do it for me, so 
you must try your authority. I want to get into those shut-up apart- 
ments. 

Mr. Ravensworth was right. The steward did not presume to dispute 
Lady Level’s mandate, which she gave somewhat imperiously. They 
found themselves in the old gentleman’s sitting-room, and he placed 
chairs for them. “I have not come to sit,” said Mr. Ravensworth, “I 
have come to explore those further rooms.” 

“ You mast not do it, sir.” 

“1 will,” said Mr. Ravensworth. “I have authority to act from Lady 
Level, and these rooms I sbali examine.” He penetrated to an inner 





impes 


go on, if I use force,” he continued : “ he who attacked Lord Level is 
concealed here.” 


aah you an enemy of my lord’s!” asked the old man, greatly agi- 
tated. 

“Ido not wish to be an enemy to Lord Level, but I am the early 
friend of his wife, and in this posioess I will be her defender. Ao ia- 








for this improvement somewhere else than in the improvement of the 
individual, aud we fiad it iu the improvement of society. What pro- 








Sageenenepeeteanens Gaus Gub-epee aan « I mast do what I can to remove 
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paseage as he spoke, where a door barred bis further progress. “I will| Mr. 


“ My lady,” called out the old man, visibly trembling. “I appeal to 
you, as my lord’s second self, to forbid gentleman from entering 
these inner a te. It must not be.” 

“ Be firm, Blanche,” whiepered Mr. Ravensworth, as she came forward : 
“T mast enter, and it is for your sake Trust to me.” , 

She turned to the steward. “I am sure that Mr. Ravensworth is act- 
me ny the best. Open the door.” 

‘or one moment the old man besitated, and then be wrung his hands, 
“That I should be forced to disobey the wife of my lord! My lady, I 
crave your pardon, but I may not open these rooms.’’ 

Mr. Ravensworth bade her remain where she was, near the door. He 
then went to obtain the ekeleton key from the policeman, ove that would 
open any lock, aud came back with it. “ Now,” said he to Lady Level, 
“ You will oblige me by going down stairs again to your sitting-room. 
Leave the rest to me.” 

The old man opposed him with all bis feeble power, but he had lost 
courage. “I am a determined man, Mr. Drewitt, when I believe that I 
am acting in the line of duty,” remarked Mr. Ravensworth, as he undid 
the door ; “ I think there is no necessity to call the officers down stairs 
to aid me.” 

The rooms, very large, were but three, a sitting-room, a bedroom, and 
8 bath-room, self-supplying. A staircase descended to those below. In 
one of them were some gardener’s toola, bat of a lees size than a grown 
man in his strength would use, and by their side were certain toys, tops, 
hoops, ninepins, and the like. One of the rooms bad no furniture, and 
in that, standing over a humming-top, which he had just set to spin on 
the floor, bent the figure ; the figure Mr. Ravensworth bad seen at the 
window, and the one, no doubt, which bad penetrated to the rooms of 
Lord and Lady Level. He had a child’s whip in bis hand, and was 
whipping the top, aud making a noise with his mouth in imitation of ite 

um. 
Half madman, half idiot, he stood out, in all his deep misfortune, be- 
fore Mr. Ravensworth, raising himself up and staring at him with a va- 
cant stare. He was apparently young, too, not more than twenty. The 
expression of Mr. Ravensworth’s face changed to one of pity. “ Who 
are you ?” he exclaimed, in a kind tone. ‘“ What is your name?” 

“ Archie!” was the mechanical answer, for brains-and sense seemed to 
have little to do with it ; and, catching up his top, he backed against the 
wall, and burst into a distressing l-ugbh. Distressing to a listener ; not 
distressing to him, poor fellow. “ Who is be?” asked Mr. Ravensworth 
of the steward, who had followed him. 

“ An imbecile.” 

“SoIsee. But what connexion bas he with Lord Level’s family ?” 

“ He is a connexion, or he would not be here.” 

“Can he be—be—a son of Lord Level’s ?” 

“ A son!’’ returned the steward, “ and my lord but just married! He 
never was married before. No, sir, he is not a son, he is none eo near as 
that ; he is but a connexion of the Level family sod 
He came forward from the wall where he was standing, and held out 
his top to Mr. Drewitt. “ Do; do,” he cried, spluttering as he spoke. 

“ Nay, Archie, you oan set it up better than I: my back won’t stoop 
well, Archie.” 

“ Do; do,” was the persistent request, and the top held out still. 

Mr. Ravensworth took it and set it up again, he looking on in greedy 
eagerness, elobbering and making a noise with his mouth. Then bi 
note changed to a hum, and he whipped away as before. 

“Why is he not put away in an asylum ?” 

“Put away in an asylum!” retorted the old man, indignantly ; 
“ where could he be put, to have the care and kindness that is bestow 
upon him here? Imbecile o“- he is, madman though he may be, he 
is dear to me and my sister. We pass our lives tending him, doiag for 
him, soothing him: where else could that be done? Fou don’t know 
what you are saying, sir. My lord comes down to see him; my lord 
orders that everything should be done for his comfort. And do you sup- 
pose it is fitting that his condition should be made public? The fact of 
one being so afflicted is slur enough upon the race of Level, without ite 
= proclaimed abroad.” 

“Tt was he who attacked Lord Level.” 

“ Yes, it was ; and how he could have escaped to the other part of the 
house will be a marvel with me for ever. My sister says I could not 
have slipped the bolt of the passage door upon him as usual, bat I know 
I did. He had been restless that day ; he bas restless fits, and I suppose 
he could not sleep, and rose from his bed and came to my sitting-room. 
On my table there I bad left my pocket-knife, a new knife, the blades 
bright and sharp ; and this he must have picked up and opened, and 
found his way with it to my lord’s chamber. Why should have at- 
— him, or any one else, I know not ; he never had a ferocious fit be- 

e. 

“ Indeed !”” returned Mr. Ravensworth. 

“Never. He has been imbecile and harmless as you see him now. He 
has never disturbed us at night ; he has, as I say, fits of restlessness when 
he cannot sleep, but he is sufficiently sensible to ring a bell communi- 
cating with my chamber if be wants anything. If ever he has rung, it 
has been to tell me he wants meat.” 

“ Meat r 

The steward nodded. “But I have never given it him. He is cun- 
ning as a fox, they all are, and were we to begin giving him food at 
night we must continue it, or have no peace. Eating is his one enjoy- 
ment in life, and he devours everything set before him—the kitchen- 
maid thinks I eat all that comes up, sets me down as a cannibal. 
He has a hot supper every night: about a year ago we got to think it 
might be better for him to have a lighter one, and we tried it for a week, 
but he moaned and cried all night long after his hot meat, and we had 
ings it him again. The night this happened he had had veal cutlets 

n. 


“Do; do,” interrapted the imbecile, holding out his top again. 

“T shall never be able to account for it, I say,” proceeded the stew- 
ard, “ for he has never shown symptoms of violence. We put him in a 
warm bath yesterday and cut his close, but I saw no ferocity aboat 
him. After attacking my lord, he must have come quietly back to hie 
room, for I heard nothing and krew nothing, uotil Mrs. Edwards ran to 
awaken me and tell me what bad bappened. I looked after him ; he was 
in his own bed, and burst out laughing when he saw me. ‘I got your 
knife, I got your knife,’ be called out, as if it were a feat to be of” 

The steward stopped at an exclamation from Mr. Ravensworth. Lady 
Level, like a true daughter of Eve, instead of going down stairs as Mr. 
Ravensworth requested, bad lingered to peep and to listen. Her curio- 
sity was excited by Mr. Ravensworth’s determination to enter these closed 
apartments, and the steward’s agitated refusal. She looked after 
them ; growing er, ehe followed , Cautiously peeping here and 
there, and, guided by the sound of voices, she had gone down the staire, 
She was standing now inside the door, her eyes fixed in affright at the 
object stooping there over his ~ With a wild cry of alarm, she sprang 
for protection to the side of Mr. Ravensworth. 

“Ob, Blanche! how could come here ?” he wh 

“Tt is the same I saw! I know it is the same I caw!’ she uttered in 
her terror : “ but he had long bair then.”’ 

“He will not harm you,” said Mr. Ravensworth. “Do not tremble. 
Reassure yourself. See: he is playfal and imbecile, but not fierce.” 

“ Who and what can it be?” 

“ My lady sees now why I could not permit these rooms to be entered,” 
cried the steward, with a tone and air that seemed to say he washed his 
hands of the consequences. “It is a connexion of the Level family, my 


lady.” 
He wh his top too hard it ceased to spin. Catching it from 
the floor, he stalked up as before, “ Do ; do.” ty shrieked out 





that the closed apartments 
all right and left. 
“ Go further off, 


“Tam obliged by for Lady Level’s intereste,” 
ironically ver t I believe I am capable of taking care 
of them myself. Peha! she is my wife, sir ; is not that sufficient?” 
“Yes, my lord, if will allow it to be: bat this crael has 
itself to Level, and you seem inclined to let it remain 
upon her. I her father to protect her io this matier: if you 














will do it, my interference is unaeoessary.” 
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“ Pray what may be your motive ia all this?” demanded Lord Level, | 


as sarcastically as before. 


“Motive! My lord, I can have but one motive ; Lady Level’s com-| 
fort and welfare : and surely I may say your own, for your interests and 


hers are identical. It is imperative that this should be cleared up, and 
the truth made known abroad.’’ 

Lord Level lay, regarding him with a keen, searching eye: he saw 
that he bad a spirit to deal with every whit as resolute as his own. 


“ You look true-hearted enough,” he exclaimed at length: “I have 


a great mind to make a confidant of you. Would you reply to it ina 
generous spirit ?” 

“ No confidence placed in me was ever ill repaid,” 
worth. 


“You upon this ridiculous suspicion, which you say has been 


cast to my wife ; why, it would be rejected at once by any mind of com- 


mon sense : her interests really lie, and mine also, in the matter’s being 
kept a secret.” 

“ You say so to stop my mouth, Lord Level. It will not avail.” 

“MNoldon’t. You mast ma yom mouth, whether or not: and that 
shall be proved to you, Mrs. Edwards.” 

“ My lord ?”’ she answered, coming from the opposite room ; and, at a 
sign he made, bending down her head to listen to some whispered words. 
Thea he waved her and Mr. Ravensworth away. 

“ And Blanche, do you come here,” he added to his wife. He put 
out the hand and arm he was able to use, as she approached, and drew 
her close to him. “Do you wish this affair noised abroad?” 

“I did wish it,” she replied. “Think what it is for me to be sus- 


pected of such a thing! But if you are so very much opposed to it, | 


why let it go untold.” 


“ The best refutation, Blanche, will be our cordiality with each other.” | 


“ Your own conduct bas put that out of the question,” she returned, 
tears of pride and vexation fiiling her eyes. 

“ Don’t be a little simpleton. What was it you said to me, the other 
night, about wanting a separation ?—or else I imagined it in the fever. 


Have you ever thought, Blanche, what it is for a wife to be separated | 


from her hasband—separated by the law, so that they do not meet, and 
may not, if they would? A wife may entrench herself in her anger, 
while the legal steps are in progress ; her temper, bitterly indulged, 
buoys her up and urges her on ; but she does not reflect upon the future 
of her lonely days ; = repentance, her sad isolated state, far, far more 
bitter and more hopeless, more wearying than aught she had to put up 
with in ber wedded life. Have you reflected on what it would be?” 


Lady Level did not answer. Some such gloomy doubts had penetrated | 


to her mind ; and what withthe fright she had undergone, and what 
with other things, she had a little cooled down from her heroics. He 
was ber husband, after all, as ehe had said to Arnold Ravensworth. 

“ Blanche,” he continued, drawing her balf-reluctant face close to his, 
“ you have something to forgive : but it is not as black as you think. I 
=e strong enough yet, but when I am we will have a long talk to- 

e? 
wi You cannot explain away what I saw and heard in London.” 

“IT can explain away a dark part of it that you have wrongly got hold 
of: and don’t I tell you, Blanche, you have something to forgive? We 
mast live more for each other.” 

“If you would only treat me as you are doing now, with confidence, 
and not as though I were a child, I should have no wish but to live with 
you, and for you. What other wish had I when we married ?” 

“I know. Well—we must try and get along better for the future. 
Bat a man is not an angel of perfection, Blanche, or a woman either. 
he has his failings, she has her aggravating temper.” 

“Ob, Lord Level! I am not ill-tempered.” 

“ Not unless you get it into your head that you are provoked to be so, 
and then up it rises. Let us forget what bas been amiss in the past, and 
do you forgive. Will you, love?” he softly whispered. 

Her tears rained on his face as she kissed him. “ Only let me see 
beef you thus care for me, and you may make me what you will, Archi- 


Lord Level threw his arm round her waist and held her there. “ What 
is there in this world, after all, like a true-hearted Englieh wife,” thought 
his lordship. 

But where was Mr. Ravensworth? Listening to a tale of astonish- 
ment that went very near to make his hair stand on end. “ We were 
abroad ia Italy,” Mra. Edwards bad said to him: “ the late lord went 
for his health, which was declining, though he was but a middle-aged 
man, and | and my brother were with him, bis personal attendants, but 
treated, sir, more Tike friends. The preseut lord, Mr. Archibald, named 
after bis father, was with as—he was the second son, not the heir; the 
eldest son, Mr. Level —Francis was his name—had been abroad for years, 
and was then in another part of Italy. He came to see his father when 
we first got out there, but be soon Ten again. ‘He’ll dle before my 
lord,’ I said to Mr. Archibald ; for if ever 1 saw consumption on a man’s 
face, it was on Mr. Level’s. And I remember Mr. Archibald’s answer as 
if it was but yesterday: ‘ That's just one of your fancies, nurse: Frank 
says he has looked the last three years as he looks now.’ But I was 
right, sir ; for, before the death of my lord, we received news of the 
death of Mr. Level : and then Mr. Archibald was the heir.” 

“ Did the late lord die in Italy ?” 

“ He died at Florence, sir. My lord—I speak now of Mr. Archibald 
—was in no harry to move from it, and we stopped there three months 
after his father’s death. ‘ Level stops for the beaux yeux of the Tuscan 
women,’ the world said—but you know, sir, the world always was cen- 
sorious ; and young men will be young men. However, we were on the 
move ; everything was packed and prepared fur leaving, when there 
arrived a young woman, with some papers and a little child, two years 
old. Its face frightened me when I saw it: it was, as a child, what it is 
now as a man: and you bave seen it today,” she added ia a whisper. 
“What is the matter with him?’ I asked, for I could speak a little 
Italian. ‘ He’s a born natural, as yet,’ she answered, ‘but the doctors 
think he may outgrow it in part.’ ‘But who is he? what does he do 
here?’ I said. ‘He’s the son of Mr. Level,’ she replied, ‘and I have 
brought him to the family, for his mother, who was my sister, is also 
dead.’ 
Mr. Francis, ‘then how can you, for shame, bring bim bere, and parade 
him off before us? we English don’t recognise children that are not born 
in wedlock.’ ‘ They were married three years ago,”’ she coolly answered, 
‘and I have brought all the necessary papers to prove it. Mr. Level 
was a gentleman, and my sister was a apne but she was beautiful 
and good, and he married ber, and this is their child. They died within 
two months of each other.’ ” 

“ Was it true?” exclaimed Mr. Ravensworth. 

“It was true, sir, every word she ssid. I remarked that it was strange 


Mr. Level should not bave mentioned it to his family, but she said he 
was ashamed of the child, not being like others, and he did not think he 


was going so die. He would say when he had a e! 
ing shown to his father, then he would declare it, « 

morning he got 
gone in an hour. 


bora worthy of be- 


u 
The woman left the child and the papers with my 


lord ; that he might have his rights, she said, though in evident igno- 


rance what those rights were: and she left again the same evening.’ 

“ Then that—that—poor wretch down there,” pointing with his hand 
to the back apartments, “ is the true Lord Level!” 

“ Had my lord not desired me to inform you of this, I should have 
shrank from it,’ retarned Mrs. Edwards. “ 
the trae Lord Level!” 

“The present peer no peer—a usurper !” marmured Mr. Ravensworth 
to himself. “ What a secret!” he uttered aloud. 


“ Sir, you will be true to my lord and keep it,” she returned, with a 


dignified but yet balf-defiant glance, born of ber love to Lord Level. 


“ I have no right to betray it,” he slowly replied. “It bas been con- 


fided to me, and I will hold it sacred. Bat I wish I had known it.” 


“ My lord kept on the title, kept on his vestiges of rank and fortune, | 
as it be bad been the trae peer, which he bad believed himself to be. | 


There was great excuse for this,” she impressively added, “for the poor 
little thing was a helpless imbecile, and we none of us thou 
live through the year. Our plans were changed then, 


for one who could not 
bald bas every 
u honours of his 


Hl 


replied Mr. Ravens- 


If 


*He the son of Mr. Level!’ I uttered, knowing she spoke of 


e told me: and one | 
in his usual bealth, broke a blood-vessel, and was 


hat unfortunate creature is 


t it would 
I and my 
brother stayed abroad with the child. He got no better, but he lived 
on, and was bearty, and when be was five years old we brought him 
bere : and here he has ever since been. It would bave been a hard thing, 
almost a sin, for my lord to have divested himself of his rank and wealth 

understand the one or enjoy tke other. Archi- 
kindoess shown him, he wants for nothing, and my lord 
house. Land my brother have acted through- 
out uoder my lord's orders, and we have not repented it, for it seems 
to os that it would be a cruel wrong to dispossess him for a being so 
fated ” 


| “ Has she informed you?’ demanded Lord Level when Mr. Ravens- 

| worth returned to him. 

“Of all.” 

| _* You perceive then why I have trusted you ; why it is expedient that 
the existence of Archibald should not be suspected.” 

| “Ido. I shall tell my friend, the inspector, that I have become a 

| convert to Lord Level’s view of the mystery, and am firmly persuaded 
the intruder was no other than a her.” 

“You must not betray it to Blanche. I have told her he is a poor re- 
lation taken care of in the house to avoid disgrace, and she is satisfied. 
Ravensworth, you will forget this tale: if not for my sake, for that of 
Blanche, and the children she may have.” 

“On my good faith as a man,” replied Mr. Ravensworth. “ There’s 
my hand apon it.” 

“ A pretty fellow you are, to send on an errand of life and death,” 
grumbled Major Carden when Mr. Ravensworth got back to London. 
“ A whole night and a day away, and I waiting upon thorns! What the 
dickens kept you?” 

“ We were looking after the fellow.” 
. “ Was it Blanche did it?” whispered the old man, with compressed 
ips. 

“ Blanche, indeed! No, that it was not, and you ought to take shame 
to _ major, for suspecting her.” 

be major brightened up, and swung ou his trailing cloak more 
| jauntily. “Then who was it?” 

“Some ecapegrace of a poacher, who managed to get in—as Lord 
Level suspects. He says he should know him again.” 

“ And are my lord and my lady at loggerheade still ?”’ 

| “Nota bit of it. I left them better friends than they ever were.” 

“ Harrah !” shouted the practical major, “ then I shall hope for some 
| more tin out of him when I’m hard up: if Blanche had turned against 
| him, there was good-by to It. But women are not sach fools to act, as 
| they are to talk: and, talk as fast as they will, they generally come 
| down right, in the long ran.” 





—_————— 


VENICE AND THE VENETIANS. 

I was last night present when a Florentine friend, only a few hours 
returned from a flying visit to Milan and Venice, was giving a sketch of 
his experiences there to an eager kaot of listeuers, all brimfuil of anxious 
curiosity and enthusiastic sympathy, for such a traveller’s tale is now a 
far etronger and rarer magnet of attraction here than if be had bat just 
come back from the Antipodes, fresh from the wonders of new heavens 
and a new earth. A few of the facts he mentioned seem to me so worth 
of transmission that I repeat them, as nearly as possible, in the travel- 
ler’s own words, who, be it said by the way, is on ordinary occasions a 
man of few words, calm and undemonstrative ; and, though a hearty 
lover of bis country, the last person in the world likely to exaggerate 
her wrongs, or cry undeserved shame upon her oppressors. 


“ Venice,” said he, “ is literally a desolation ; worse a th d times 


your cousins, the Swiss, did the women of Perugia! you'll be flogging us 
to the factory next! But when you get us there you can’t make us 
work!’ and such like aggravating war-cries, which, coupled with their 
valorous deeds, and probably with fear of the ridicule which would be 
cast on such a struggle, caused the military to be ordered back to their 
quarters, and the Government graciously offered to capitulate and pay 
balf the sum in cash if the other half was quietly accepted in paper. 
But this unprecedented act of conceesion was met by a flat refusal, and 
not a woman of them all (there were many hundreds in number) would 
cross the threshold of the factory until the whole of the money had been 
paid down in good sonanéi (hard cash), and a promise exacted of similar 
—— in fatare.” 
he laugh excited by this story of the Venetian heroines had soareely 
subsided, when one of the listeners, a Veaetian by birth, though long re- 
sident in Tuscany, exclaimed, “ Luckier they than the poor bakers who got 
80 infamously messi in mezzo (i. ¢. taken in; literally put in the middle, or 
circumvented) at Venice a short time ago. Before the batile of Solfe- 
rino an order had been given them for twenty thousand florins’ worth of 
bread for the troops. The bread was accordingly duly baked, and eaten, 
and the payment for it was dishonestly tendered to the creditors of the 
Government in the detested paper-money. The loss of several thousand 
florins was a rainous blow to the unfortunate bakers, who remonstrated, 
refused, resisted, but not having the wit, I suppose, to have recourse to 
the eloquent vituperation and unripe water-melons of the valiant siga- 
reras, they were marched off in a body to prison, where they remained 
for several weeks, when having come to the conclusion, poor fellows! 
that half ruin was better for their families than utter starvation, they ac- 
cepted the stinted measure of payment allowed by Imperial justice, and 
were mercifully let out again.” 
And so the tale went on,iheaping up example on example drawn from 
the annals of that unrighteous rale which yet lies so heavy on the Adri- 
atic shore. But, like the drawing up of a thander-cloud was the bright- 
ening of those mobile Southern faces when our friend expatiated 
lovingly on the glories of Milan, crowded with guests, prospering in 
| commerce, striving onwards and upwards in Art, prompt and fearless 
}in warlike preparation, eager to instract and improve her people, 
glorying in her constitutional Government and the King she ya} 
chosen. 
“T spent bat one whole night there,” said be, “ and that was passed on 
a hard sofa, after runniug about the town for a full hour in vain search 
for a bed. The very buildings of the noble old city look as if they hed 
found a second youth, and the crowded streets and — shops p A it 
an un-Italian bustling character which yet befits it wonderfully well in 
this its new era. I only wish you could have seen the contrast, sad as it 
was, between Milan and Padua, which I passed through the day before. 
It happened to be the name-day of the Emperor, and, ding to an- 
nual custom, a brilliant Austrian military band was clanging away mer- 
rily on the Piazza de’ Signori. In all the tall gaunt houses which sur- 
rounded that large square, not one window was open, not one blind un- 











than if ber streets were wholly deserted. A gloomy sullen silence broods 
over the once noisy, chattering, light-hearted population, night and day. 
| It seemed to me that the look of the very Austrian soldiers partook of 
| the general despondent prostration (avvilimento). They looked as though 
| they were half inclined to make friends with their captives, but the Ve- 

| netians hold them and their masters in horror, and shrink from the least 

contact with them wherever it is possible todo so. In the country, as 
in the cities of Venetia, the inbabitants seem to be ever restleesly moving 
about, hither and thither, noiselessly and abruptly, like the pieces on a chesa- 
board, but without any apparent reason. One feels that the bitter rage 
is t burning at their hearts for the terrible disillusion of Villafranca, 
and that it must flame up with the slightest stirring. So close were 
they to the fulfilment of their highest hopes, that in the last days of the 
war, when the French fleet came close in to Venice, the Austrian bat- 
teries never fired a shot, as though they deferred a vain semblance of de- 
fence to the last possible moment. On the morning of one of these days, 
the citizens, as they met in their daily business, wrung each other’s 
bands and whispered to each other, ‘Before night we shall be free!’ 
Before many hours had passed, they were doubly slaves! The state of 
things prodaced by so fearful a revulsion cannot last ; the very monstro- 
sity of their condition serves to keep alive the hope which nerves the 
Venetians for the obstinacy of their passive resistance.” 

Here, one of the party, an Englishman, remarked to the narrator, that 
if the insolent bearing of the Austrian soldiers is softened towards the 

pulation, some corresponding change has probably taken place in those 

ntolerable vexations of the police, which irritate an already suffering 
people to madness. “Che!” cried the traveller, with the scornful em- 
phasis which only a Tarcan can throw into the all-powerfal monosyllable. 
“ The Austrian police system change! well for you, amico mio, if in your 
country you have not bad to learn that cate! «bildece aco eure ¢v vatult 
mice. I will give you a little illustration of the improved state of things 
in that respect, which took place, as it were, under my very eyes. A 
Venetian acquaintance of mine,a mercantile map, went*to Milan the 
other day on pressing business. While there, feeling, no doubt, poor 
soul! as if his langs were bungrily inhaling the fresh air after long con- 
finement in a close dungeon, ventured to let out a little of the fullness 
of his heart in conversing with friends in street or café, extolling the 
bright and prosperous condition of Milan, and bewailing the abject 
wretchedaess of the Venetian territory. But the Austrian epy, it seeme, 
= larks, sharp of eye and keen of ear, even in yelvened Lesthonhy’ 

o sooner had the Venetian returned home, a little comforted by his 
trip, than” ——. and here the speaker eked out bis phrase by the expres- 
sive crossing of his hands as if chained together, which one sees in the 
drooping helpless arms of an Evce homo. “And,” continued he, ‘so I 
left him, and so, no doubt, he is at this moment.” 

“ At least,” said I, “ the Venetians keep a stout heart in the midst of 
their troubles, and know of a surety that their Italian brethren, and not 
they alone, suffer with their suffering, and triumph in their unflinching 
endurance for freedom’s sake.” 

“True,” was the answer. “But it is a misericordia del cielo (mercy of 
heaven) if they do so. What official knowledge is allowed them of events 
stirring in the rest of the Peninsula? The only newspapers permitted in 
Venice are the Gazetta di Venezia, Austrian journal par excellence, and the 
Observer of Trieste, equally devoted to the two-beaded eagle. Once a 
fortnight or so, by a rare chance, a number of the Conslitutionnel is allowed 
to circulate, but not until it has been spelt through and through by those 
in authority and declared utterly ianocuous.” “ What, then!” asked a 
vivacious Sicilian, twisting off the tip of his cigar, as though he were 
wringing the Austrian Eagle’s two necks at once. “ What, then, they 
have fairly succeeded, the dirbanti } (rascals), in crushing down every out- 
ward demonstration of national*enthusiasm, have they?’—“Not so, 
strange to say,” answered the Florentine ; “I was startled more than 
once during the short time I stayed in Venice by a chorus of voices, 
neither timorous nor uncheerful, sending up their full chorus through 
the stillness of midnight, as it seemed to me from one of those small 
Piazzette so common in the city, at the end of a narrow flagged lane 
running behind the house where I was staying. The words were as clear 
and distinct as willing bearts and lusty lungs could make them, ‘ Viva 
? Talia! Vival’ unione! Viwa Vittorio, nostro re!’ I never heard that 
chorus,” continued he, “ without shivering all over with a foreboding 
that it would break off suddenly with a sharp cry or a tramp and clatter 
of sabres.” “ Brave fellows!” cried the Sicilian—“ noble fellows! with 
the dungeon and the lash within two steps of them. And what of the 
women ?” 

“To say that they imifale their husbands, lovers, and brothers, in what 
the Austrian police would call their stiff-necked insolence,” said the 
traveller, “ would be doing them very chary justice. They far outstrip 
them in otetinacy of purpose and pungency of hatred ; aad I must re- 
late to you how on one occasion at least they fairly carried their point, 
}and came off with flyiog colours in a contest with the Government, 
The great bulk of the workers in the Imperial tobacco factory at Venice 
are women, and previously to the last few months they had been accus- 
tomed to receive their payment every evening in cash on leaving work. 
When the finances of Austria bad reached their present dieabled condi- 
tion the Government employé intrusted with this daty offered his nu- 
merous claimants their due in paper-money, which is worth just thirty per 
cent. less than the same sum in cash. Wives, maids, and widows 
indi, tly refused the offer, asd on being assured that they would 
receive payment on no other terms, declared that in that case they would 
not enter the factory-doors, and obstinately kept their words, though the 
| polenta grew doubtless all too scanty in the houses of most of them in the 
carrying out of their resolution. puzzled Kaiserlicchi, deprived of 
their usual workers, and well knowing that others were not to be got to 
fill their places, for the work — a degree of knack and nicety only 
to be attained by years of practice, sent a party of soldiers round to the 
homes of the chief recalcitrants to bring them toreason......and to work. 
But —_———— oe showed a bold front to the white-coats ; saluted 
them with vollies of apples, raw potatoes, big unripe 
contemptible substitute for canion-balls), eal shouts of ‘ Ah, vighiacchi ! 
Ah, infami ! (ab, cowards! ab, miscreants!) you are come to serve us as 








d, as though the plague were raging below ; and a handfull of 
ragged urchins, and two or three morose-looking smpicgati, were the only 
listeners to the ‘Gotter halte Franz den Kairer,’ played as usual in 
double quick-time, which rang through the empty Piazza and roused the 
echoes of the sunny etreets.”’ 

These are but a few shadowings of the state of the Venetian provinces 
since the close of the war, such as I heard them dessribed last night by 
“an eye-witness.”’—Corresp. London Atheneum 


—— 


AN ARTIST AND SOME SOUTHERN LADIES. 

It is a score of years ago: the ship is anchored in the bay, and a young 
lady of eighteen, “ a vagabond from a baby, without master or mone 
and an artist, is we carried ashore by a Jew beachman at Tangier. 
Much wordy war with a compatriot and a rival had that Jew beachman 
undergone before the prize was his ; many mothers’ graves had been de- 
filed, many grand-motbers and great-grand-mothers had rested for ever 
accursed ; each bad been proved to be the son of a pig a dozen times at 
least, each an infidel, a dog, and the son of the father of asses, all for the 
honorarium—since honour there was none—consequent oa carrying & 
young unbelieving lady from ship-board to the shore, No sooner, how- 
ever, bad the one chosen waded triumphantly through the surf, than he 
“ plumped down” bis charge on her bands and face in the sand, and 
waited patiently for his gratification, This was the future Mrs, Murray’s 
introduction to Tangier and her home. When she scrambled up from 
her sand-bath she found herself surrounded by a posse of lusty Ruffians, 





aaa (no | male 


with fierce looks, shaven heads (all but the one long plait of bair by 
which the Good Angel is to carry them up to Paradise), and dar , 
contrasting brilliantly with their white haikbs. Presently, what ap- 
ar he hage oratrty clothes, shuffling about on red slippers, 

Eyms aie ng round her. Hideous-looking creatures were they—por- 
poises, barrels of flesh, masses of gelatine barely consolidated, what-not 
—but like nothiog of wholesome human shape and ordinary buman life. 
Each of these things bad one eye only peering out of the dirty mass, to 
guide its steps as it shuffled and stumbled awkwardly along : all the rest 
of the face was ecrupulously concealed. Were men and infidels to look 
at the countenance of a daughter of Mahomet—praise be to Allah !— 
and render her vile for ever? What Moorish ball of dirty clothes, tot- 
tering on red slippers, could bear that? Only pigs and infidels would 
show their faces to the world! While the Frankish lady was looking in 
undieguised horror at her company, she felt something wet upon her 
cheek. She turned her eyes, and saw a shiny, frizzly black slave, grin- 
ning so as to show a set of matchless tecth, and rejoicing at being the 
first who had subjected the infidel to the Act of Humiliation befitting her 
sinful state, “A Nazcrene woman covered with little rage,” said the 
shiny black slave, contemptuously. And, indeed, the contrast between 
her one voluminous garment, and the gloves, hat, collar, sleeves, shoes 
and stockings, ribbons, flounces, and ends and tags of trippery, with 
which the Nazarene woman was clothed, according to fashion and Ma- 
dame Dévy, might almost excuse her contempt. For once, slavery and 
Mahomed). 1ism had the best of it. More lusty Rafflans soon beset her ; 
more weaees balls of dirty clothes, a magnificent Moor, all in scarle’ 
green, and gold ; bearded Jews; clamorous dogs; patient donkeys 
stately camels, came down to the beach, ~~ y or in groups; tll the 
poor Frankish child was completely hemmed in, and quite at a loss how 
to escape, When, iu the very moment of her utmost need, appeared H. 
B. M. diplomatic agent, who took ber ander his arm and walked ber off 
to her place of destination. Through narrow lanes and monotonous 
white walls, the courteous agent of H. B. M. carefully led her; past 
beautiful little alooves and bright sparkling fountains ; past holy mos- 

nes, from the minarets of which sounded out the Muezsin, or the 

ahomedan call to preys i past a half-naked Santo, or maniac, ever 
sbrieking for his wife as he crouched in mosque corners, or 
fled howling through the streets ; past delicious flower-gardens 
— gates and high white walls, where all the Romance of the 

em was being acted ; open shops, where turbaned merchao 

stately and grave, eat like princes, slowly weighing out butter 
cheese to young Bedriddins or Ali Babas, after which they wiped their 
greasy hands on the backs of carroty cats kept for the purpose: past 
droves of camels driven by half-naked Arabs: when their progress was 
suddenly arrested by a a noise, and two turbaned porters, 
ing between them a crushing load swung on @ long pole, all but ran 
them down on the epot. 

But the main incident of the walk was the meeting with a Hebrew 
bride and her procession. Long before seen, the sbrill yells of the wo- 
men told what was coming. Then appeared a dense crowd, some clagh- 
ing eymbals, others tossing their arms wildly in the air, and all shriek- 
ing at the top of their voices: this being the national manner of letting 
the world of Tangier know that a Hebrew bride was being coaducted to 
her future home. Rigid as a corpse, her face outrageously bedaubed 
with the ghastliest white and most glaring scarlet, and ber closed eyes 
made to look unnaturally large and distended by the broad band of cohol 
round them, as inanimate and uolifelike as a ainted wooden doll, the 
young girl was carried through the streets of Tangier, one mass of gold 
and glitter, of paint and poodiens stones. Her hair was hidden beneath 
a rich and many-coloured silk bandkercbief, and her bead surmounted 
by a magnificent tiara of pearls and emeralds. In her ears were large 
jewelled hoops of gold about the size of bracelets, six inches in diameter 
and as thick as the little finger; these, partially supported by fine gold 
chains attached to the head , were passed through the lobe of the 
ear, leaving only a very carrow rim of flesh round the gold, while in 
front of each was a star of jewels set against the cheek. From the neck 
bung chains and pendants of pearls aod emeralds, extraordinarily large, 
bat roughiy cut aud scarcely polished. Her bodice was of cloth of gold 
her skirt of dazzlingly scarlet cloth, richly embroidered in hare ; round 
her naked ankles were ponderous und roughly-chased anklets, and her 
feet were thrust into a — of scarlet morocco slippers embroi- 
dered in If this bride come standard of fe- 








uisite conditions for an ideal woman in Morocco ; 
o fags are imbedden in flesh, and all the joints 
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buried in deep dimples, the only one thought worthy of the admiration 
of a connoisseur. Oue reasoa why the Moorish women is so fat is the 
idleness of her life. Attending to ber own fraction of domestic affairs, 


| her feet instead. Next to this awful being sat a marine officer in his 
waistcoat, fastened only by one button, his shirt sleeves rolled up to his 
shoulders, and bis cap on bis head. Next to him a young man of effemi- 


scoldiog her hideous train of black slaves and spoiling her young chil- | nate appearance and dandified dress—white trousers, polished boote, 
dren, never employing those same fat hands in anything more trying | dress-coat, and gilt buttons, diamond pin aad diamondring. He was the 


than a little mild embroidery, much warm bathing, much sweatmeat- pet and favourite, and had a separate edition of all the dishes to himself; | 


eating, a little roving about the city disguised out of all knowledge, and | but why, seemed rather a mystery ; unless it was to make bim more com- 


perhaps a spice of well-concealed intrigue mixed up with her ramblings ; 
and the life, action, activity, and energy of the Moorish woman may be : : } sted 
said to be complete. To faiten her, as a maiden, into the legitimate pro- house; cleanliness, regularity, and the abominable cuisine 


esq J the jackal and decoy-duck of the establishment. For that was 
| his special business there—to praise everything connected with the 





| warmth of the temperature can be accounted for solely by the rising of 
| the hot air and the vapour which bangs in clouds from the ceiling, one 


thing is certain, that to lie on that platform is, as far as one can i. 

the situation, like lying in an oven. We tried it, and in a few seconds 
felt that we were roasting,—or, at all events, stewing. The ordinary 
temperature on the platform (we quote from a good authority) is 126° 
Fahrenheit—a heat which suffices to melt sealing-wax. It is true that it 
also melts human beings, that is to say, it makes them perspire most pro- 
fusely ; but it does not make the blood simmer, nor cause them to break 





postions of the bride, she is placed in a dimly-lighted room, and stuffed Then there was a small, lean, buogry-looking man, who had come to Se- 


tly with eascupoo, a certain kiad of farinaceous food held parti- 


calarly efficacious for that purpoee. 


ville on the strength of bis appointment (a Government one), aad left 


While undergoing this regimen she his wife sad children behind, at Grenada, on the insecurity of it. And 


dresses lightly, is debarred from all exercise or exertion, and in order to | then there was the padre, who undertook our artist’s conversion, and told 


prevent any undue activity on her part, wears a pair of enormous silver 
ankleta, which make all movement particularly disagreeable. 


her he could ery to think that one so much better informed than bis own 
countrywomen should infallibly be lost for ever! The padre enlight. 


the llest blood-veseel. On the contrary, it does a certain amoant of 
good. Thus the Russian bath, taken thoroughly, is said to cure rhen- 
matism, several forms of neuralgia, and a variety of other acute dis- 
eager, 

But the reader must not be ieft on the platform, on descending from which 
he will be received by the chelavek with a salute of several pails, 

ing from hot to cold, but not terminating, as some will have it, with iced 


Mrs. Murray was introduced to the toilette of a harem beauty, a mon- ened her as to some English customs hitherto unknown : for instance, he | water. Neither is the bather—or rather the bathed oue—expected at 
strous creature with a lovely face and an enormous body. Her eyes | told her that every English man, and woman too, got drunk after dinner ; | the conclusion of hie ordeal to cool his precious body in snow. These 


were soft, black, and languishing, deeply stained with cohol, and of most | and that, in consequence of this national habit, no bargains made after | pretty contrasts have been invented, though 
perfect shape ; her skin was of marble whiteness, and her bair flowed in | three o’clock were binding in law. This promising company broke up = a in summer—when alone it would be 
r their ordina 


rich luxuriance over her shoulders; but the “ many-fleshedness,’”’ so 

ized by her compatriots, spoiled her for the Nazarene, and the Frank- 
Ay woman could not give as unqualified admiration to her charms. The 
floor of the room was strewn with rich Rabat carpets and the softest 
mats, and a profusion of coloured slippers kicked about in all directions. 
At each end of the room were recesses—the family bed-rooms, divided 
from the rest of the apartment by the usual indented Moorish arches ; 
and these recesses were filled with heaps of cushions made of embroidered 
satin, velvet, and leather. While they were examining the beauty’s 
wardrobe, which was kept in a richly painted and gilded box of cedar- 
wood, the contents of a sugar basin were poured into a pot-full ef very 
weak tea, and of this insipid mess tiny cuptuls were handed round every 
five minutes, of which every one was expected to drink as many as 
offered. The lady then began her preparations. She firat painted her 
face with a white creamy mixture ; then connected her eyebrows by a 
thick black daub, about balf an inch wide : this done, she tinged the 


lids with cobol, aud painted two triangular patches of scarlet of her | bile 


cheeks. She thea heid up a French circular mirror, and gazed at her- 
self with delight, asking ber guest triumphantly if ever the Nazarene 
women were got up so well, or looked half as handsome? The dressin 
of her head was soon over: for it included only the piling up of jewe 
after jewel in rich, barbarous, and tasteless profusion, until she looked 
as if she wore a bishop’s mitre ; while over the unjewelled treeses was 
knotted a bright silk handkerchief—and the whole fabric was complete. 
ficent pearls and chains of massive gold were bung round her 
neck, and a pale blue silver-embroldered caftan—a garment something 
like a gentleman's dressing gown—was strained over her ample back, 
bat left open and loose in front, Over this she threw a shorter garment, 
of gauze-like material and ogengied, aod then twisted a superb silk 
shawl about her weist. The sleeves of her caftan were wide and open, 
leaving her arms bare save for the broad gold bands, with gold and sil- 
ver projections, which, loaded them under the name of bracelets. Her 
< pe she painted with little sprigs in bright orange coloured henna, 
her feet were made to matcb., Red slippers, enormous anklets, a 
clear muslin scarf flang over her shoulders, and one touch of lemon to 
heighten the colour on her cheeks, and behold her ready for the /éve. 
The — white haikh was thrown over all; one eye left free to guide 
her; then she and the Frankish lady stambled or walked through the 
d passages of the town, to their place of entertainment. 
It was a large open court or patio, whither they were guided by the 
of a tomtom—those hideous little elongated drums, which Lascars 
sometimes beat for our sins in the streets of London. The court was 
shaded on one side by a cane trellis-work overgrown with vines bearing 
immense buoches of luscious purple grapes: in the midst a large fig-tree 
caat its peculiar and delicious shade, while beliotrope, jasmine, and, as 
the evening drew nearer, the datura, made the air almost sickly with ex- 


cess of perfume. The bright fountain in the sunlight, the chequered | bi 


shade cast by the trellis and the vine, the luscious odours, and the groups 
of Eastern beauties reclining languidly beneath the shade, all made up 
arealisation of the Arabian Nights, and every other romauce connected 
with the East, which was more like magic or a dream than real life in 
this iron age. It must have been a moment ai 4 a scene worth living for, 
specially by an artist, Sitting beneath the fig tree, and grouped in lazy 
loveliness about the court, were some thirty or forty women, all dressed 
fo the same style as “ Fatima,’’ and all with bedaubed faces of violent red 
and white. For their amusement there were various musicians, who 
were ugly old women, and the unfailiog story-tallers, who were ugly old 
women too, and nothing else, dead or alive, to amusé tose thirty o 
forty fat bedizened beauties : but they found themselves well entertained, 
and d and clapped their hands, and talked scandal with infinite 
gusto, and io all things comported themselves much as a party of Naza- 
renes might have done, had each Nazarene had ber lover or her favourite 
friend by her side. However, the arrival of the English girl gave even 
added life to the affair. As her initiation an old Santa, or demented 
women crept close to her, and tried to take off some of herclothes. She 
in getting hold of the hat and J sade but became so importa- 
nate for more than she was obliged to be dismissed peremptorily. Partly 
to free herself from this old ell woman, and partly to watch the effect, 
Mrs. Murray brought out a little Jack in-the-box which she had taken 
with her : a little Slack frizzly devil with horns, a tail, and a white-and- 
scarlet mouth. The Jack-in-a box set all the women scampering in ter- 
ror, crying out “a jin! a jin!” thioking that, in very truth, the infidel, 
who was but a jin’s servant upon earth, had brought her master in her 
ket. By degrees their fears subsided so far that some of the boldest 
pared to look at the jin without screaming ; then they touched it; then 
examined it ; then played with it, and danced about it for joy ; and then 
e it and flung it away, and henceforth it lay in a corner un- 
-—# poor little jin, who had lost all his terrors by over familiarity. 
The women treated the Nazarene well; better than they did the jin; 
better, too, than did the schoolmaster and his scholars one day, when, 
after they had exhausted their stock of insolent gestures, they burst out 
into a yell of execration, crying, “ The Jew to the dog and the Christian 
to the fire!’ and so turned their backs upon her in abhorrence. 

Nine years after this Moorish feast the artist, then a married woman 
and a mother, left her pretty home at Tangier, and embarked for the 
Canary Islands; passing by way of Cadiz and Seville. Of Cadiz she 
saw little, and says little ; green balconies, narrow streets, love-makings, 
and dark eyes, being about the sum of her jottings there. In Seville her 
experiences were wider : ladies in manti!las, looking graceful and lovely ; 
l in bonnets, looking awkward and ugly, for the Spanish women al- 
ways place the bonnet too far on or too far off the head, their luxuriant 

of itself rendering a bonnet unbecoming ; old hags, with faces like 
leather, grizzly below and moustache above frightful mouths, 
their grey hairs—the only evidences remaining of all their 
former wealth of beauty—drawn straight up from the face, and bound 
with a greasy tape in a sort of top-knot, or “little grey sprig,” at the 
crown ; men with rich dark olive complexions, some with China-crape 
shawls, all blue roses and yellow tulips, round their waists ; others with 
jackets worked with baskets of flowers, and patches of velvet on the 
eleeves, showy rosettes at the breast glittering with silver tage 
boots scrupulously clean : children showily and fantastically dressed, 
net unlike little angels in a ballet, evans F 
first specimens of the Spanish population w 
the eyes of our brave young artist. 





Seville was full, and a Sevillian hotel an impossibility. The best thing 


then to be done, was to take apartments at a boarding-house, where they 
got one small, highly-rented, densely-peopled, and abominably dirty 
room for the party, three in num 


for the breakfast-room ; they 
place, where they found the lad 

) ascreaming child. Another young lady, who had just u 
the now standing in 


=e 
ap with various litter. The hostess 
her domicile. A rag, 


rao ia and out like a darnin; i. She wore no stockin: 
feet were thrust into sigabd, battered 
her with a clank asshe sh lazily about. 


The y did not di the 
was Dofia Dolores, awfally ugly, cross, 
ber elbows on the table, cod ber knifi 
with ber eyes. She wore one ent,a loose 
throat, but without belt or at the waist, 





, and white 


the wings: these were the 
ich presented themselves to 


ber. After a night of indescribable tor- 
ments, morning aod breakfast came. They went down-stairs, and asked 
they were shown into a filthy kind of passage 
of the house busy washing oe the 
same by balcon laid fectly 
penance, was e outside, 
naked, bat holdings fan in ber band, The table—-the breakfast table— 
with soap-sads, and vag chair and balf the floor was piled 
ged, li black sh ¥ Mem led Soon ber to ioe 
, limp, awl draggled over her 
beneath which might be seen the torn body of her dress, with the aa 
bones sticking out, and all the hooks and eyes undone. Her hair was 
hangiog in rich ion over her Sonaere, uabrushed and uncombed, 
with bunch of white jaemine, the other with a tooth- 
and 
shoes, which dragged after 


hostess. At the head of the table 
valger and untidy, who sat with 
le fork thus raised to a level 
wn fastened only at the 
gh it had two strings 
which might bave confiaed it, and which she allowed to hang down to 


| after Mra. Murray had been there a few days; and when they had gone, 
the slipshod landlady began to abuse them all as much as she bad for- 


lodging-house life. 


story, flanked by little “ cat-faced” cottages, without even a second 
and with only two small windows, of which the lower halves are wooden 
panels,—this is Santa Cruzian architecture. 

“ When you happen to be passing one of these houses a panel suddenly 
flies open, and a pair of dazzling black eyes are fixed with undisguised 
curiosity upon you,” But the owner of the eyes is in too great a désha- 
ille to be seen ; she is in no better plight than the Dofia Dolores of the 
Sevillian boarding-house ; for morning slatteroliness is as constant—al- 
most as universal—a characteristic of the Spanish as it is of the Italian 
woman and the French hourgeoise. Later in the day you may see the 
beautifal Canarian in all ber glory. She is well-dressed now ; her dark 
hair is smoothly banded, or plaited in broad braids ; and bebind ber ears 
is a bunch of jasmine or orange bl he is standing at her window, 
or leaning over the balcony, talking to her Novio or lover, who, for three 
hours or more, will remain beneath, smoking a cigar—and sitting on a 
three-legged stool! This is the great delight of a Canarian woman : to 
talk and flirt in the sight of all men: she up in the balcony, he down in 
the street ; she with her fan, he with bis cigar; and both standing before 
the public, envied by some and admired by all. She does not always 
remain in the balcony though ; for in the cool of the evening the Piaza 
is ‘all alive with crowds of women in black, with black eyes, black 
hair, and black mantillas.’ Fans flutter like gigantic butterflies ; cigars 
twinkle like countless glow-worms ; and care has no more root in Cana- 
rian soil. The Canarian woman is well-dressed, beautiful, admired, and 
surrounded by adorers ; and can any Spanish woman desire more? 

They are Pretty portraits which Mrs. Murray has given us; but one 
bright, brave Englishwoman, with her energy and ber courage, her self- 
reliance and her honour, is worth the whole bevy. The marble skin and 
languid loveliness of the harem beauty, her glorious eyes, her matchless 
hair, her bewitching mouth, make her very effective as a portrait ; so is 
the Spanish woman, with her natural flowers braided into her magnificent 
hair, and ber dark eyes speaking 80 Tee from ander her arched 
brows. Let the palm cay pass: let the fair-haired English girl 
look ay and expressionless beside these glowing beauties ; but at home, 
who but she bears off the prise before all women of the world? Who so 
neat, so hourly or ete so regular in her habits, so charming in 

er management !—who so sweet a home companion, so reliable, so 
truthful, 80 matelike, as she? Not the Moorish maiden, ignorant and to 
be protected by cage-wires and impregnable walls; nor the Spanish wo- 
man, who washes her babies on the dining-table, trails through the morn- 
ing dressed like a ragged beggar, and may not go even to mass without 
her duenna and her guardian, For our own parts, we would rather pay 
our homage to such women as we see painted in the Academy, in scarlet 
petioenie, Balmoral boots, turaed hats, and gauntlet-gloves, with that 
fearless look of honesty and daring which only exists where there is free- 
dom, self-respect, and social esteem, than to all the Lights of the harem, 
or dark-eyed dofas in the broad, sunny South. 








THE BATH IN RUSSIA. 


In Russian bath-houses of the best class there are pablic and private 
compartments (in those for working-people there is only one general 
washing-place). A stranger may object to ablution in public—not, 
however, that he will be soused in the immediate vicinity ot any one else ; 
but, on the other hand, knowing nothing of the language, he may fear 
that in private the attendant will boil him or stifle him beyond the hope 
of re The Russians think no more of bathing in a general lavatory 
than of dining at a table d’héte, though at baths, as at restaurants, some 
have their private rooms. 

We will ine ourselves, then, in the general dressing and undress- 
ing room—a large apartment with divans on every side. One or two 
men, newly drenched and scrubbed, are reclining on sofas, arrayed in 
gorgeous dressing gowns (apparently provided by the establishment), 
smoking chibouke, and, perhaps, drinking tea. One or two more are un- 
dressing. About that process there can be no mistake. The stranger 
knows that he must begin by taking his clothes off. On one side of the 
room with the divans is ao arch, through which Is perceived a suite of ut- 
| terly unfurnished apartments, paved with large slabs, and resembling a 
succession of sculleries or a capacious slaughter-house. From these hot 
| fumes proceed ; and in the distance stands a naked victim with ensan- 
| gained skin, over whose tortured body a ruthless executioner is pouring 
| buckets of water, Which, from the steam it sends forth, must burn like 
liquid fire. But you are undressed, and must go through the ordeal. 

Vou are received in the first scullery (let us call it nothing worse), or, 
if you hesitate, are led thereto by an attendant attired in the court coa- 
tume of the King of the Cannibal Islands, minus the cocked bat and the 
white kid gloves, which, we must add, for the benefit of the uninformed, 
were the only articles of dress worn byethat monarch on state occasions, 
But no, the attendant bas a cross round his neck. Ia other ts he 
is less clothed even than the models at the Government Academy of 
| Paintings, who are not permitted by the paternal Minister of Fine Arts 
to appear in a state of utter nudity. 

You have no occasion to speak. Indeed, the best thing you can do is 
to shut your mouth, for the attendant is about to throw a bucket of water 
at you. He throws it ; it is tepid ; then another, which is warmer ; then 
another, which is mach warmer ; and so on creseendo, until it near 
boiling point. In the meanwhile, in the intervals of the ducking, but 
not until you have been thoroughly saturated with water, the k 
(gargon) who bas taken you in hand has laid you down on a bench, like 
a stuck pig about to be scraped, and with a handful of matting, impreg- 
nated with soap, has rubbed you all over from head to foot carefully, 
scrutinisiogly, without Mpeg Sy crevice or a corner, even to the in- 
nermost recesses of your ears, e said from head to foot, and, in fact, 
the chelavek will so lather, and rub, and scratch your head, that you can 





scarcely help | jing at the absurdity of such a pose will 80 
tickle the soles of your feet that you with difficalty avoid kicking out at 
him. 


And now the blood begins to flow (but only iaternally—there are no 
wounds), and you feel confidence in your chelavek, who, without leaving 
you any time for repose on your b, motions to you to get up 
that he may throw water at you again. He gives it yeu hot and 
over the head, into the eyes, down the back, aad then asks you whether 
you have bad b, and would like something hotter? You reply at 
random, “ nie” (no) or “ da’’ (yes), without knowing exactly what the 
fellow means ; or you leave him to bimself, in which case he ged ge 
bly treat you to a bucket at wesgory fae d 100° Fahrenheit, lead 
you to the inner room, if he bas not y conducted you there, and 
then to a hotter one still ; and, finally, if you will let him, to an inner- 
most of all, where you will observe a flight of steps leading to a platform 
near the ceiling. 

If you seem to take kindly to the scrubbing and scalding, the chelevek 
will that you should go up-stairs to the flery furnace; bat this 
is an offer more frequently made than accepted—at least, by novices. 
The pavement and walls of all the bathing-rooms are heated ; and ia the 
out the axpovare of the thin 16 the. staoaphere, aad’ the peespitation 
out exposure C) e 

it would be im to it 


caused by the washing and ru 
Whether the inferno at the top ef the staircase is rendered still hotter by 





the immediate vicinity of a stove in the wall, or whether the excessive 


merly flattered. Wherein she but followed the moral law regulating all | 


Seville did not hold our countrywoman long: her destination was the | quite revivifying. It is impossible not to recognise a person wh 
Canary Islands, and there we follow her—to Santa Cruz, the “ capital ” | just returned from the 
of Teneriffe. A neat, pretty, dusty, and cruelly white town is Santa | fountain of youth to those who are no longer young, Bat this is only for 
| Craz ; standing in the midst of dark, bronze-coloured rocks and masses | a few hours afterwards. The next day the pale are paler than ever, and 

ot basalt and pumice, very irregular in its architecture ; large, “‘ wander- | those who ordinarily bave a colour bave lost some of it. 
ing” houses, with ten or more windows in a line, and rising story upon | contracted ; and the pinched-up, colourless, tanned sort of look, which is 
floor, | observable in many Russians 


we believe that it is quite 
possible—the peasants, 
bath, sometimes take a swim ia the nearest river. 
The Russian bath, which opens every pore in the skin, produces a de- 
lightful glow, accompanied, bowever, by a certain amount of languor, 
On the whole, it is wonderfully refreshing ; and after any great ow 
oO 
bath. It gives a colour to the palest, and is like a 


The skin bas 


, both among the womea and the men, is 


| doubtless to be attributed as much to the baths as to the variations of 


climate and to the severity of the winter. 

If we return once more to the bath-room, where the chelavek will 
have offered us some sort of robe to wrap ourselves in, and a lo 
pipe to smoke, we must not forget that whea the ordinary payment 
made to the proprietor something is due to the chelavek bimself ; “ i,” 
to use his own expression. Hearing those words for the first time in a 
bath-room the evening of my arrival in Moscow, I naturally did not an- 
derstand them in the least ; and when the attendant, by way of making 
his meaning clearer, held a teacup before my astonished eyes, I came to 
the conclusion that he was anxious I should have some tea, and signified 
wy willingness in that respect. But my Aquarius wanted “ tea-money,” 
in which form all gratuities to servants in Russia are given. 


 — —— 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

The more earnest and business-like habits of Englishmen as compared 
with those of other nations have bad, we think,—though the assertion 
may sound a little paradoxical,—some share ia deteriorating and /rivoliz- 
ing their public amusements. In countries where equal intellectual cal- 
ture exists, and yet where many paths of intellectual activity are virta- 
ally closed, a greater amount of thought and interest will naturally be 
turned towards things that we regard as trivial, and people will try more 
vehemently what can be got out of them, In England public amuse- 
ments are generally treated by critics with a kind of careless good na- 
tare that savours strongly of contempt. In Germany, as we all know, 
Schiller was of opinion a complete regener: tion of public morals 
and manners might be effected through the theatre. We may be scarcely 
inclined to eo far as this, and it may appear that to have a Goethe 
occupied with theatrical management, or acting as masier of the ceremo- 
nies at a court spectacle, is rather wasteful ye or, as a late 
writer said of Mrs. Hemans’ me, “ stirring one’s tea with a sceptre.’’ 

Nevertheless, we cannot help thinking that the subject of public amuse- 
ments, and eepecially of the theatre, is of rather more importance than 
is commonly sup) , and deserving of a somewhat more conscientious 
treatment from those whose vigilant surveillance is indispensable to its 
welfare. Without digging quite so far down as Schiller did in search of 
the “ play impulse,” we may ascertain that it does lie at the roots of ha- 
man nature, and not on the surface a its merely infantile propensi- 
ties ; and we may feel convinced that with children of a larger growtb, 
as with schoolboys, the most efficient part of their education is often that 
received in ihe rag nd. 

It must be , indeed, that our London \ playgrounds are frequently 
far below what might be expected from general character of the 
school. Some of our so-called public “ entertainments” are, it must be 
owned, so ineffably silly that it is mouraoful to think what the craving 
vacuity of the mind must be, to which even sach food as this is accept- 
able. The stage, which should occupy the highest _, has long been 
regarded as in so sickly, if not in a moribund condition, that critics seem 
to have felt it as a kind of inhumanity to speak the plain trath concern- 
ing it, and they generally treat it with something of the compassionate 
insincerity that people adopt towards an incurabie invalid, but since the 
invalid has of late begun to exhibit symptoms of returning vigour, we 
must change our mode of treatment, no ger avail ourselves of the 
ominous permission to let him have “ anything he can fancy,” bat consi- 
der what is for his real good, and likely to contribute to his recovery. 

When we see elegant theatres nightly crowded with attentive audi- 
ences, it does oecome a duty to ask whether it may not be possible to 
offer those audiences some better entertainment thao addressed to 
the meanest faculties coarsest instincts. It would be no difficult 
matter of course to give examples, but managers and dramatic authors 
have for some time past been so little accustomed to regard notices of 
their productions in any other light than as matters of compliment, that 
they would probably set down the best deserved censure as a manifeata- 
tion of some mysterious private malice, and keep the even tenor of their 
way unmoved. i napa dag 8 dpe have been produced lately 
that form honourable except to the general rule; and whether the 
are taken from the French or the Cherokee, we regard asa very subordl- 
nate consideration, The question really interesting to us is—what kind 
of effect are they likely to produce on the audiences assembled to wit- 
ness them? and this is more worth considering, as a large portion of the 
frequenters of a theatre usually consist of those who are not much under 
the infl of li in any other form. Judging from the cha- 
racter of the entertainment, indeed, we should mostly be inclined to think 
that the educated and reflaed form a very small minority ; and authors 
and actors sometimes attempt to justify taking the lowest view of their 
vocation by the alleged necessity of pleasing their most numerous, though 
most uncultivated auditors; but in this as in other cases, it is the in- 
stinct of the multitade to follow those who have a real claim to take the 
lead, and the attractions of histrionic representations are so powerful and 
universal that most audiences will, we believe, be found to contain a 
sufficient number of the higher class to appreciate any excellence that may 
be placed before them. It is, too, the distinctive glory of this art that itre- 
quires for the appreciation even of its highest efforts less technical 
knowledge than any other—addressing asit does chiefly the emotional 
parts of our nature, and the pure humanity that uoder all class dis- 
tinctions ; it is specially privileged to show those touches of nature that, 
as the great master tells us, “ make the whole world kin.” One indis- 
pensable step towards improvement in this as in other cases is to get rid 
of cant, which often when ban’ from other regious still reigns su- 
preme in various departments of Jobn Mill tells us that the maa who 
attacks any generally received opin, whether that opinion be true or 
false, does good service to society by obliging people to “ a reason for 
the faith that isin them.” We have no doubt at all that in matters of 
taste the rise of some great heresy is always beneficial. Whatever ma: 
be the merits of ———e Mr. Raskin unquestionably did 
good by his dash’ ght on tome hitherto accepted articles of the 
artistic creed ; cy critic who with equal power should advo- 
cate a similar return to truth and natare,—even commonplace truth and 
every-day nature,—would do a more important service, as the art in 





hot, | question has a deeper and wider range than any other. 


In our worship of Shakespeare, as by law established, we neglect 
pa ag very precepts be has given us for our The drama, 
tells us, is meant to reflect the “ very body of the time—its form and 
pressore ;”’ but we are so convinced of the contrary, that the last thing any 
of our ¢ writers dream of is the attempting to represent 
what they see before them. The French—who have no Shakespeare to 
teach them—have been a law unto themselves in this matter, and this 
one reason why even on our stage their pieces been 
and deservedly so, than our own. Our play- are 
the notion that they are to seek for io 
see before them, butin the “ writers of the Elizabethan 
but with the curiously 
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tare. We can all judge the picture of a dog, but we hesitate a little 
about a griffia ; and a dramatist who attempts to “catch our manners 
living as they rise,” needs much greater fidelity and Lepey f of touch, 


than one who offers us representations of a bygone time, or of no time at 
ell, which we bave no er tery Sad verifying. — 
With respect to the morals of a point that cannot be indif- 


ferent to any one who takes other than a low view of its capabilities—it 
is placing the s in a false position to require from it anything like 
direct moral teaching, as has sometimes been done by those who, without 
giving much thought to the a have vaguely felt that it is, or ought 
to be, a great power. But it oo, by awakening the imagiuation, calling 
forth the sympathies, and ising the p of beauty and subli- 
mity, bring the mind even of the uncultivated into the state in which they 
are most susceptible of moral culture. 
—S_—S——— 
THE STATE OF EUROPE. 

We hear from very many quarters complaints that the state of Europe 
is unsettled. It is said that a vague epirit of apprehension prevails both 
here and abroad—doubtless in some countries more than in others, but to 
some extent in all. We know that the public securities of the priacipal 
States of Europe are not at so high a price as we could expect them to 
be, when no European war is raging, and when money is very cheap. 
It cannot be but important to inquire whether this general apprehension 
is merely fanciful, or whether it is based on serious facts. 

With regard to the events of the moment, we do not hesitate to say 
broadly that there is very little, ifany, reason for fear. We see no im- 
mediate reason for apprehending a war at the present time between any 
two European States: we see no reason for anticipating a lamentable 
convulsion in the interior of any State. We are sanguine as to the pros- 
pects of Italy. Her internal dangers are far less than they were: the 
moral sfrength which she has shown is quite a new element in the calcu- 
lation of her future. The difference between Spain and Moroccois, in a ge- 
neral European view, if important at all, not so ia itself, but only in refer- 
ence to the opening it may give to that restless spirit in France to which 
we shall soon have occasion to refer. Trade is now pretty large ; we 
believe that it is profitable, and that it will probably improve. All the 
indications of the moment seem to promis: quietude and repose. 

Bat if we look for the permanent sigus of the future, we shall be much 
leas satisfied. Let us throw aside the detail of the moment, and consider 
the events of the last few years as they really are, and asa whole. The 
Revolution of February, 1848, was the end of a quiet age. Ever since 
the piece of Vienaa, Europe bas been calm: it had sometimes appre- 
hended confusion and general war, but the eveat has always shown that 
the apprehension was unfounded, The spirit of the great mouarchies 
had been for some years pacific ; and though revolution was dreaded, it 
was not dreaded nearly 80 much as in the first twenty years of the century, 
or as itis now. Our own anoual estimates show how little anxiety we 
felt then amongst us, in comparison with that which we feel now. We 
paid in 1844, £14,726,000 for the Army, the Navy, and the Orduance ; 
we paid in 1858, £21,850,000. The cost of insurance—to use Lord 
Lyndharst’s expression—had, therefore, increased nearly 50 per cent. 
between those years. And this year we are paying a great advance even 
on the last named sum. 

Two very dangerous elements emerged with distinctness from the coa- 
fased period of 1848 and 1852. The first of these were new in recent his- 
tory, though ancient history furnishes more than one parallel tolerably 
near. It is the union of ultra-despotism with wira democracy. The old 
despotisms of Europe had been based on ancestral feelings, on traditional 
respect, on the acquiescence of all classes of the community, of the higher 
almost as mach, though not quite as much, as of the lower. The Govern- 
ment of Louis Napoleon is the first instance, on a large scale, in modern 
Europe, of a Government popular with the lower orders of the commu- 
nity,—endured for the sake of its tangible benefits by the indastrial 
classes, but opposed to the best national iatelligence,—silencing the ex- 

ion of all political thought,—living in spite of the thinker. We 
have never been of those who made light of the foundation of his power, 
or of those who believed that the acquiescence of France in his rule was 
an unaccountable act of freak and folly. We were too well aware how 
potent a sentiment the dread of revolution is and must be among those 
who live by industry,—we know how readily they would obey any ruler 
who would give them peace, and how eagerly they would welcome the 











saarenre | of the peasantry for the name of Napoleon, because it was a 
source of strength to the Government, and therefore a source of quiet to 
themselves. e have not to do with these things now. We have only 


to observe that the French Goverament, as it stands, is avowedly and on 
principle, the chosen representative of the lowest orders in the commu- 
nity. We have to deal with a Goveroment that combines the secrecy, 
the uniformity of plan, the consistent conduct of a despotism with the 
motives, the sentiments, the feelings, which guide an unbridiea demo- 


cracy. 

What the popular feeling of Franco towards us or towards Europe 
now is, or is likely to be, must be a difficult matter to ascertain, nor do 
the best observers agree upon it. Upon the one side it is said, and 
doubtless with truth, that the French nation has become infinitely more 
industrial of late years than it used to be, and that the spirit of industry 
is essentially pacific. On the other side it is said that the old feeling of 
enmity towards England is still strong, and the tendency to territorial 
ambition is not dead. Perbaps it is not wonderful that observers of the 
French nation do not in their of its feelings, for perhaps 
that nation scarcely knows itself what they are. Popular sentiments are 
always vague and changing, and sbrink from a pr expression, Bat | 
two things we may be sure of. First, that as all democracies are to a} 
proverb excitable, and as the French nation is more than any other nation 
excitable, so a French democracy will be excitable from both causes— 
from ths peculiarities of the Guvernmeut and from the qualities of the 
race. Secondly, that as this excitability can have, while this form of, 
Government continues, no adequate food, we might say no food, within, 
it will have to cateh at means of excitement from without. It may be 
quiet at times ;—it does not seem to have been mach excited at the Ita- 
lian war, which was not at first popular, and which perhaps did not last 
long enough to rouse the national spirit ;—but some time or other we 
may be sure this excitable people will, in the course of yeare, be excited 
on some European question or anotber—not the less excited if it is a 
question which will bring them into collision with ourselves, and then 
there will and must be nd for doubt, anxiety, and apprehension to 
Europe generally as well as to ourselves. 

We have to add to the dangerous qualities of this singular Govern- 
ment, the dangerous peculiarities of the remarkable man who is at its 
head. We may again observe, that we have never written so bitterly 
or — so ill of him as many of our coutemporaries have. We have 

lieved that he is a man of the greatest force of character, and 
possessed, if not of genius, yet of gifts more commonly useful, 
—of selective judgment, tentative ability, and a watchful disposition. 
He seems to have a very useable mind, if we may eay 80 ; he is able, after 
time and after deliberation, to choose the best means, to find the best 
men, to select the best opportanity, for weg what he wants. He has 
often been baffled,—doubtiess he is now baffled by the singular self-con- 
trol and jadgment of the Italian populations,—yet, on the whole, he is a 
very successful man. His career could not have been what it is, if he 
had not been wonderfully gifted with the very practical qualities which 
we bave mentioned. To attempt to get at the »oret and remote 
aims of euch a man as Louis Napoleon is an indication of folly. 
not know that he Aas anything which can be called a Bat we know 
two things about him. We know from works published many years be- 
fore he was Emperor of France, that he contemplated the revival of the 
Empire of his uncle—nos in detail, bat in spirit. 

It is not difficult to see in those works that he was aware of some of 
the causes of bis uncle’s downfall, and that he bad no wish to remake the 
map of Europe to the same extent or in the same spirit of exaggeration. 
Bat he tells us that he wished, like his predecessor, to surround 
France with a group of protected States, nominally indepeadent, but 
really depend It is impossible to say how far the works he pub- 
lished formerly represent his present views. Bat it is certain that bis 
mind is remarkable for tenacity, and that be rarely, if ever, abandons 
any of bis first ideas. This is one fact which we know of the French Em- 
peror. We know, also, that he is taking care that, whatever his plans 
muy be, he shall have the means of executing them. We do not assert 
that his vast preparations for warfare both by land and sea indicate a 
formed desigu against this country or any other country ; bat it is child- 
ish to deny that they indicate a fixed intention to make France the pre- 

ting power in Europe, and to enable him to put forth her strength 
whatever ends and wherever he pleases. In this connection the re- 
sults of the Italian campaign are important. It used to be said 
that “no matter what forces ante. Hegaiens may accumulate, he wil! 
never dare to use them ; he is no Gegera! himself, and dare not intrust 
his forces to any one else, who, if successful, will be a rival and a diffi- 


calty to him.” 
T longer. Military critics may differ 








however, can now be said no 


ted, and it is not possible to know how much he may have been indebted 
to the advice of others. But one thing is evident,—he has shown suffi- 
cient military knowledge, discretion, and capacity to handle an army 
efficiently in the field,—to direct, at least after consultation with others, 
immense strategical operations ; in a word, he has led a vast army, 
through many manceavres, to victory. It is now, therefore, impossible 
to say that he will have a personal disinclination to employ his troops 
in active service ; he bas shown that he is able to guide them himself ; it 
will be fortunate if he does not wish to doso. Our position, therefore, 
with regard to the first results of the revolutionary period from 1848 to | 
ap is sim ly this. We bave an ambitious and ~ oo sauale headed | 
y aman Oogular capacity ; they are under a despotic Government, | 
avowedly based on ee buffing 
apy one, save the lowest order of the people and the one man they have 
chosen : they are of unexampled military power, and their 
Emperor is certainiy able, and is probably willing, to use that power 
aggressively. If there should be tempting opportunities for foreign in- 
nee, such a nation, under such a ruler, is certain to be very 





dangerous, 
Unfortunately the second result of the revolutionary period that im- 
mediately followed 1848 is likely to cause cousiant changes in Europe, 
and therefore to give many chances of interference. Those years left 
the revolutionary party in Europe subdued aud suppressed, and the 
liberal party depressed and disappointed. The revolutionary party 
shows, We rejoice to say, no sigas of recovery; but the liberal party 
shows rery many. Ii the hopes of Central Italy be gratified, the moderate 
Liberals throughout Europe cannot but be strengtheued and renovated 
and emboldened. They will try to rid themselves of the despotic Go- 
veroments which oppress them, and the result must be a long series of 
changes,—doubtless in themselves beneficial and to be hoped for,—but, 
nevertheless, giving many promising openings to a preponderating ueigh- 
bour who wishes to interfere. 
Such being the state of Europe, we cannot but regard its probable for- 
tunes for the next few years with doubt and apprehension. Our own duty 
is clear ; we must assist the moderate Liberel party throughout Europe 
to the utmost of our ability, and we must take the most watcbful and un- 
ceasing care to secure ourselves against aggression. We must not allow 
a base selfishness to induce us to neglect the first duty, or a niggardly 
economy to make us disregard the second. But when all that can be 
done has been done, there will still be much reason for caution and doubt. 
We cannot go back to the comparatively calm time before 1848. A very 
difficult duty is laid upon the present generation, and we must meet it as 
we cau.— isl. 
— 

THE CONSERVATIVE BANQUET AT LIVERPOOL. 

THE EARL OF DERBY’S SPEECH. 


The grand banquet at Liverpool might seem to carry us ba2k to those 
long ago days when party differences assumed almost tue intensity of pri- 
vate hatreds ; when Whig and Tory ladies wore their patches on the 
right or the left ecbeek to denote the factiou which they favoured; and 
when a hundred Parliament men met in @ tavern near St. Stephen's 
chapel to muddle themselves with old “ October,” and to concert mea- 
sures to bring their political rivals to the scaffold. The Liverpool ga- 
thering on Saturday night, with some allowance for improvements in 
the stage decorations suggested by the experience of near a century and 
a-half, might be easily mistaken for a real, hearty, party enthusiasm. It 
requires some intimate acquaintance with the Eagland and the English 
of to-day to understand that all this splendid gathering, with ite circum- 
stances of beauty and eloquence, aud excitement and shouting, was only 
a great sham—that it was no more like the old reality than the Eglin- 
toun tournament was like one of Froisgart’s battle-fields—that it no more 
resembled the old real hatreds than the bonfire and the crackers of our 
Fifth of November indicate the terror and exasperation of the time they 
commemorate. Half those ladies and gentlemen bad cards upon their 
tables at home, records of engagements to future dinner parties and balls 
and social meetings with individuals of the hostile political faction over 
whom they were met to triumph ; and the very borough in which the 
banquet took place is represented by two of those Liberais whom the 
assembly, overstepping, as usual, the moderation of their leaders, were 
met to denounce. We have buried these old hatreds ; and this gay de- 
monstration was but the sports and wrestlings held over their tom) to 
prevent their fame from fading. 

There was one point, however, ia this display which wasa reality. It 
was @ great coampeiaiess to a high and honourable statesman, and a tes- 
timony of affection offered by his neighb an amiable and illustri- 
ous nobleman. Many of us would gladly take part ia any pereonal com- 
pliment that might be 
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lity of the party with which be acts to govern this empire. 


ord Derby, with his 
he heard that taaven korg SHA PARCEL a ge ae pare emlled when 
which the world ne’er eaw.” The adulation is Eastern; it smacks of 
advration to the rising sun, but even Liberals may accept it as a good 
omen. It may happen that such loyal worshipers, so robust in their be- 
lief, may surrender not only their sober judgment, but also their party 
impetucsity to their idol, and may submit to be governed by him not 
only during a party onslaught, but aleo when he counsels prudence and 
patience and patriotism. We take Lord Derby’s speech to be something 
more than the mere by =p = form of phrase in which some ambitious 
public man, impatiest for office, declares that he is animated by no fac- 
tious motives, ard that he shapes bis conduct with the single object of 
his country’s good. This meansnothing. It does not prevent hostile 
criticisr of every act of the men in power, noxious and unpatriotic ob- 
struction of the most nec measures, and un-English views upon 
foreign questions. [t does not give any assurance thaf he will not make his 
own advantage out of some distant disaster, and obstruct its prompt and 
signal reparation. It does not pledge him with any certainty not to trip 
up an existing Government upon some by-question or upoa some cun- 
ningly-contrived motion. It does not enable a Minister to fashion his 
policy upon a consideration of what candid and impartial men will think 
right, and does not take away that pernicious necessity of adopting a 
nerveless, timid course which shall give no hold to a watchful, carping 
critic. All this, we are sure, is not Lord Derby’s meaning when he says 
that “he has no desire for the immediate overthrow of the present Ad- 
ministration.” 

He intimates plainly that he does not believe that even an immediate 
party advantage could be obtained by an assault upon the Treasury 
beaches ; and he proclaims openly that even if this were otherwise the 
success of such an enterprise would be a national evil. The coun 
will, we believe, recognise the wisdom of Lord Derby’s resolve and the 

triotism which dictates his reserve. If there be any real points of dif- 

rence between the policy of Whigs and Tories as those parties are now 





constitated, they lie in our —_ policy and in Parliamen reform. 
In speaking of our relati with E Powers Lord Derby has 
sometimes adopted a tone with respect to France with which, eupposing 


it to be suggested by partialities for Austrian interests in Italy and for 
Italian Archdukes, this country does not sympathize. Upon these ques- 
tions the Englieh people are with the French Emperor, according 
to their interpretation of his policy; and, if we are putting our 
defences in order, it is not because we have the least desire to 
quarrel with France, bat because in the face of great armamente, 
created for an undefined purpose, we are apprehensive lest {France 
should insist upon quarrelling with us. We think we see some 
trace of the tone which per: @ former celebrated speech in this 
Liverpool oration, and if be 80, we are sure tbat if the rvatives 
were again in power it would only be to expose the Crown and the coun- 
try to a continuance of that “ perpetual change of persons” which Lord 
Derby de So with the matter of Parliamentary reform. If he 
be sincere, as we believe him to be, in his desire to settle this question, 
he can give material assistance to the accomplishment of @ safe com- 

romise ; and there never was a more fayourable moment, Even Mr. 
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as to the exact degree of power which the Emperor Napoleon has exhibi- 








suffrage, and therefore giving no power to | 
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aid to Lord Derby, without at all trusting in the 
erbaps 


iry ject which 


right must have some doubts of the propriety of banding over the Go- 
Trades’ Unions, and even the 
hostile “ whips” of the Right and Left must feel that the doings at 
Glocester and Huddersfield and Wakefield cannot contiaue with safety. 
There is a middle poiat upon which reasonable men of both parties might 
if it be no longer understood that place and power are to 


Lord Derby informs us now that he is the rightful successor to the 
the Conservative party. The Duke of Wellington made it 
Sir Robert Peel, de- 
object to 
never 

ery by grant. This nun- 
cupative will of the Dake of Wellington is not much more valid than a 


—— 
at Liverpool and had counted his own son, and Mr. Disraeli, and Sir 
Hugh Cairns, he must bave paused before he could reckon a fourth very 
efficient supporter of the first class. If be will wait, and work honestly 
and patiently, he may gather strengtt, and even efficient adherents, and 
the day will, perbaps, arrive when the people, growing tired of a part: 
which has no longer any reforms to give, may — themselves into hi 
arms, and when he may reckon upon a leaae of power evea from popular 
ingratitude.— Times. 
—— 


LORD DERBY AND HIS IRISH TENANTS. 
HIS OWN EXPLANATION—REFUTATION OF CALUMNY 
(Extract from Lord Derby's Speech at the Liverpool Banquet, Oct. 29th.) 

Allow me, as I am, in Parliamentary language, upon my to take 
the opportunity of adverting to a subject which I very little thought 
would be brought to the notice of this or any public assembly, but which 
has been alluded to by my right honourable nd, the late Lord Lieut 
of Ireland. I am not fond of introducing into a public controversy any- 
thing which relates to the private management of my property, or my 
dealings with my tenants. I believe I may trust to my general charac- 
ter, both here and in Ireland, to show that I am not a landlord, 
1 not unjust and unforgiving. In Ireland, and in England more espe- 

ly—I don’t say more espec ally, but both in the one country and in 
the other—I believe it is universally known—at least it is known by all 
those who kuow anything of the circumstance—that I have never inter- 
fered with the exercise of the political franchise of a single tenant, al- 
though I make known to them my opinions. ([Applanse.) There are 
here, and there are in Ireland—and in Ireland I may mention one case of a 
tenant who for thirty-six years has been conversant with all my operations, 
who bas received many marks of favour from me, and who, to use his 
own expressions, would walk through fire and water to serve me, but 
bas voted against me upon every election, and yet has never been ejected 
from my estate. (Laughter and cheers.) That tenant—a tenant farmer 
in Ireland of the name of Michael Ryan—most honourably and most nobl: 
came forward to bear testimony to these facts in a letter which was mf 
lished in all the papers. But I have been charged as a general extermi- 
nator, a8 an oppressor of the people, as a tyrant landlord, because I 
bave used every means in my power to bring to justice the author of a 
vile assassination. [Loud cheers.) 

Gentlemen, permit me to say, that upon this subject the eulogiums 
which have been upon me on the one side, and the calamnies— 
for they are little else—with which I have been assailed on the other 
hand, are equally void of foundation, because they rest upon an entire 
misapprehension of the facts of the case. I did not think it worth 
while to contradict them ; bat adverted to asI have been ona pu 
occasion like the present, i will state to you the simple facts. [‘ Hear, 
hear,” and cheers.] In a small outlying property of mine in toe county 
ot Limerick, w some £700 a-year, 1 have about eleven or twelve ten- 
ants, three of whom, hold by lease, and the remainder as tenants from 
year to year. The man who was murdered upon that property, was a 
Roman Catholic, the son of a very old tenant, who occupied, as his fami- 
ly had occupied, his property long before 1 had become acquainted with 
it. He was the first man I met with when I visited that property, and 
he was then connected with a number of very disorderly persons, and 
was the leader, in fact, of a lawless faction. Gradually I reclaimed the 
man, and retained him as a respectable and useful tenant. His son suc- 
ceeded him, and became the tenant of another small farm. He was from 
his earliest youth, an industrious, active, respectable young man, and, 
while still a lad, managed toa great extent his father’s property, and 
managed with great industry a small farm upon which I placed him when, 
upon his father’s secoad marriage, there was a separation of the family. 
That man, by no fault of bis own, but in consequence of his having, by 
an order of my agent, ejected a sub-tenant under him, whom | bad no means 
of ejecting without his consent, and who bad done nothing to the pro- 
perty, but rather deteriorated the little be had, that man was bratally 
murdered in noon-day, in the presence, as 1 know, of a number of the 
population. He was first shot through the heart, and the body was then 
brutally mangled, and the head kaocked in with stones. (Sensation, 
and cries of “ Shame.” 

I have never been able to obtain legal evidence of those who were wit- 
nesses to that brutal murder. I had and I have reason to believe that 
more than one of that small number of eight or nine persons who hold 
| under me as tenants-at-will were parties to the conspiracy. 1 gave no- 
| tice, therefore, at Michaelmas—the latest time that I could—to all those 
persons who hold upon that tenure, in order to enable me, if I could, to 
obtain such evidence, if not sufficient to satisfy a jury at least to i 
me of the moral guilt of the concealment of that murder, whereby 
might be enabled at Lady-day next to eject at once cm A person whom 
otherw: or ate bie, t be, I could not remove 

rty until the following Lady day. The whole of the no- 
tices which have been served have been upon some eight or ten 








peing ail persons who held under that tenancy. The intention of sery- 
ing them was to give me the power of carrying into execution the re- 


moval in those cases in which I found the moral evidence sufficient to 
justify me io taking that proceeding ; and it by no means follows, nor 
was it my iatention, even with regard to the number of the eight or ten 
persons, to be a wholesale and indiscriminate exterminator of the tenan- 

But this declaration of the service of notice on eight or ten 
tenants holding some eight or ten acres a-piece has been represented in 
the —_ papers as a wholesale extermination—the doom of !‘oom—the 
wholesale extermination and the turning out upon the wide world of 
hundreds of families; the fact being that there is not one of those 
families now under notice who had not received at my hands, in one way 
or the other, more than the value of the fee simple of the land. [* Hear, 
hear,” and great cheering.) 

Now, gentlemen, I have never condescended before to reply to any of 
the numerous attacks that have been made onee me. [A voice : “ Never 
mind them.”’} 1 shall never condescend to do so o. (Hear, bear.) 
I have stated to you the plain facts, and I say thie, that in my judgment 
it is the daty of the landlord, if he has reason to believe that persons 
upon his property are conniving at the suppression of evidence or con- 
cealment of facts with regard to a brutal murder, not, as has been said, 
to punish the innocent for the guilty, to pass sentence upon men who 
have not been found guilty, but I say it is the ye of the landlord to 
say, “ You, standing under this grave suspicion, being responsible 
for the interest and the iness of this district, you and I shall not 
hereafter stand in the relation of landlord and tenant.” [* Hear, hear,” 
and cheers.] Gentlemen, pardon me for ae intruded on you a sub- 

never thought of bringing before this or any other assembly. 
( Hear, hear ;” and a Voice: “ We are glad to hear it.”’) 


i oe 


ENGLISH LIFE ASSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
It is very well knowa that the inhabitants of the United States are re- 
markable for their ‘cuteness in business affairs, and show it by preferring 
English securities to their own. It also may easily be imagined that 


there are many speculators, both of a good and bad kind, amongst them 
that by no means admire this preference for English securities and Eog- 
lish joint-stock es. That the repudia system should have 


engendered this doubt of home, and confidence in foreign institutio 
not remarkable ; but we have had an instance brought under our 
which expresses this jealousy in eo extraordinary a manner that it be- 
comes a public duty to take notice of it. Vast sums of money are in- 
vested in theee Anglo-American companies, and the eharebolders on this 
side the Atlantic are no less interested in the large assurance and other 
joint-stock companies in the United States. ! 

Amongst other life assurance offices doing a large business in various 
ts of the United States is the International Life Assurance Society of 
don. We presume it docs business in all the more settled of the 

Northern and rn States ; bat at present we are only concerned with 
its proceedings in the State of Massachusetts; and we should have 
nothing to do with that, por trouble ourselves about the affair, were it 
not @ truly public matter, affecting not only the interests of jolat-stock 
companies, but of commerce and trade generally. 

It seems that a very proper and cautious rule exists, that such data 
shall be furnished by each English company as shall enable the public 
officers of the State io examine, anaually, into the validity and stability 
of each institation. To this there can be no possible objection, nor does 
any ever appear tohave been made. As it is the custom of most English 
offices onaly to have quinquennial valuations of their policies e, it 
doubtless te imposing extra expense and trouble to make such returns 
annually, but the rule seems always Poy 2 been complied with when 
applied for—and to the very letter by 

Pfs Jane leat certain official insurance commissioners at Boston made 
an official report on the International to “ The Honourable the Senate 
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malignant or trade purpose. A searching inquiry into the affairs of the 
company could not be objected to ; but the report in ee is not con- 
fined, as every official docament of every European Government would 
be, to a plain unvarnished statement of facts ; it launches into abuse 
which would be thought unbecoming and pepe map | in the most violent 
newspaper in our country. As one instance of its slang, we may cite its 
description of one of the company’s reports as “laying on & general and 
liberal coat of whitewash.” i 

It goes, most unnecessarily and irrelevantly, into a general history of 
the formation of the company and of its founder, reviving long since set- 
tled matters, but sinking all the facts that would prove that the disputes 
of twenty years since have all been satisfactorily adjusted, and that the 
early expenditure and those who caused it, have for many years been 
obliterated, and its founder bas now nothing to do with the company. 





So that, if there were avy trath in the slanderous gossip this report re- 
vels in, it bas long been corrected to the satisfaction of the shareholders | 
and policyholders, and to the public at large. ’ 

Indeed, a careful perusal of the report, personal and malignant as it | 
ie, would alone justify the company. It tells us that “the manner io 
which the data of the policies was finally placed before us demonstrates 
that the ultimate authority at the parent office, Loudon, is honest enough | 
to face rigid investigation.” Agaio, it tells us the office “ is regulated 
a special private Act of Parliament, which makes each and every stock- 
holder, past and present, liable to the last farthing of his property for | 
every claim against the company ;” and also, that as regards the United 
States, “the gentlemen who have acted as the local board of directors in 
New York, of the ‘ American branch’ (where 100,000 dollars of the as- 
sets are invested), are many of them of the highest respectability, and of 
such responsibility that they, probably, could make up the deficiency of 
the society’s funds, and still remain rich.” 

This then proves that the state of the policy-holders is doubly secured, 
and that in no case could they by any means be damaged. With respect 
to the shareholders, then, it remains for them tonotice in what way they 
please this strange, and we must say, erroneous document. The head 
and front of the charge of the commissioners is that, according to their 
valuation, the society bas £200,000 less assets in band than it ought to 
have. This, if even the fact, would be no injury to the assurers, as we 
have seen four times the amount could be called up immediately it was 
wanted. But the really publicly important part of the businese is that 
this is not the fact, nor anything like the fact, and that the company 
really possesses a very handsome surplus. We do not pretend to decide 
such complicated matters as the valuation of a life assurance business, 
but the directors of the Company have not only called upon their own 
eminent consulting actuary, Mr. W. S. B. Woolhouse, to make a special 
valuation of the Society’s assets and liabilities up to the end of its last 
financial year, the result of which appears to us perfectly satisfactory, but, 
in order to avoid all cavil or suspicion of favouritism on the part of an 
officer of the Society, they have also very properly put the Boston valua- 
tion into the hands of another of the highest and most acute of our ac- 
tuaries, Mr. F. G. P. Neison, a gentleman entirely unconnected with the 





Society, and bis clear, elaborate, explicit, and ample statement, proves 
the American Commissioners to be grossly mistaken and absurdly igno- | 
rant, if not malicious, and slanderous. | 
That any public Government should have received such a statement, | 
and sanctioned any document so ey tinged with the virulence of 
partizanship, is as strange as it is alarming. What company or trader 
will be eafe that may thus have a reputation for ae reported away 
under a semi- government authority? As far as the public are concerned | 
they should be put on their guard against documents bearing official re- | 
cognition, and which, therefore acquire so much influence in the eyes of | 
law-revering Englishmen. We are sorry to be obliged to come to the | 
conclusion that the Boston report has ulterior views ; especially when we | 
more closely some of the very extraordinary insinuations con- 

tained in it. Perhaps the whole mystery is explained when we find “ the 
Report” concluding with a prayer that some further legislation may be 
made to protect the citizens of the State against the operations of foreign 
Life A Compani “ Hine ille ’ But it is a new 
phase of rivalry to conceal an attack in an official Government report, and 
we shall seally feel an interest in observing whether the names of Elizur 
Wright and George W. Sargent (the commissioners) have, can, or will 














ever, ap connected with a home and American Life Assurance Com- 
paoy.— Leader, 


—— 


Tue New Verermary Coiteos Ixstirvre.—Many of our readers 
may not be aware of the existence of the above establishment for the 
treatment of horses, at Nos. 75 and 77 West Twenty Third Street, near 
Sixth Avenue. Should they not have visited it, we beg to assure them 
that it will well repay the trouble of inspection. building ia a 

stracture, and the internal arrangements are at once commo- 

dious and elegant. The object of this institution is to improve the mode 
of stabling and taking care of horses, in health or sickness. There are 
two ranges of stables for the reception of horses to board ; and the ar- 
rangements for lighting, draining, and warming the building are of a 
superior kind. There is, also, a range of box stalls for lame horses, and 
a box-stall stable for sick horses. In the lower part of the Institute isa 
large forge for the improved shoeing of horses, under veterinary su- 
isiou. Connected with the Veterinary Institute is the incorporated 
Bollege of Veterinary Surgeons of New York ; and on the upper floor 
are the lecture hall, maseam, and faculty room. The classes of the Ve- 





terinary School are, we understand, to commence on the 15th of January 
next, and it is very desirable that medical students, and those who are 
fond of horses, should avail themselves of the opportunity now afforded 
of acquiring a knowledge of that science which 80 immediately pertains 
to horses and stock generally, It is, we believe, the first school of the 
kind that has ever been opened in this city. 

Captain Ralton, the manager of the Institute, has been for twent 
an officer in the English Army, and is a member of the Royal Col- 
of Veterinary Surgeons. We earnestly wish him success in his 

ph efforts to lay the foundation of a scientific Veterinary 
l.— Evening Post. 





Ganma.or “ at Home.’’—Garibaldi was at dinner when I went to see 
him about two o'clock. Having sent my name and errand to him, I was 
admitted into his dining-room without difficulty. He was oes at the 
table surrounded by six officers of the staff, and was partaking of a 
modest dinner, which was served by a common soldier, who wore the 
uniform of his former legion of the Cacciatori delle Alpi. After the meal 
was over, I bad a long talk with one of those officers, who told me that 
the great leader never drinks wine, and never eats more than two sorts 
of meat at his dinner. At eight o’clock in the evening he goes to bed, 
and regularly gets up at two o'clock in the morning. He then reads 
for two hours some military book, and at four he despatches his private 
correspondence. At eight o’clock be has his breakfast, after which he 

into his office to transact military business. Garibaldi is never seen 

fo public, except on duty, Even when he wants to get the fresh air of 
sea be rides out of the town, taking the shortest and quickest way 
whieh leads to the marina. Loaded with stars and medals by more than 
one monarch, he never wears - decoration or distinction whatever, 
and when be is obliged to wear his uniform he does it with such non- 
chalance that you would scarcely believe that he is the hero of so many 


was Mr. Scott with ber beauty, that, understanding she was single, be 
thea and there made bis fair enslaver an offer of his hand and heart. The 
sequel is to be found in the marriage announced as having taken place 
at a church of some Puseyite notoriety in the neighbourhood, last Wed- 
nesday, when the pretty shopwoman stepped into a carriage and £30,000 
a-year, after a courtship of only one day.—Court Circular. 


Exrempore Preacutnc.—The Rector of Oxted, Surrey (Bogland), 
writes to a friend in this city that finding a Methodist preacher was com- 
mitting some havoc amongst his flock, to counteract his inflaence the 
rector announced that on Sunday evenings he would read the Litany in 
bis church, and preach extempore. He adds: “ The effect hat been ex- 
traordinary. My subject was, Love to God and Love to your fellow creatures. 
In the course of eight lectures I pretty clearly explained that any reli- 
gion which lost sight of Charity, and the hope that all men might be 
saved, could not be the religion which our Lord came into the world to 


| teach. As many as four buodred flocked round me every Sunday. They 


listened with the greatest attention, and though they were kept for nearly 
two hours they came to me at the close and thanked me, and only wished 
I could have preached longer.” 


Tue Late Kine ov Napiss anv Tue GaLLeY SLaves.—A correspon- 
dent of the Atheneum, writing from Fiorence, says :—“‘ The government 
of Bologna has lately obtained proofs of a fact which, to most English- 
men, will doubtless seem incredible, and which would probably appear 
so even to Italians, if they did not know that the late a of Naples, of 
merciless memory, twice used the same unrighteous expedient in order 
to excite anarchy in Sicily ; and that Austria not long ago employed it 
at Verona to give rise to deeds of violence in Lombardy. A number of 
galley slaves have been recently released by the Roman goverament, 
and furnished with passports for Romagna.” 





A Movursa.—A curious little anecdote is just now amusing the few peo- 
ple who remain in Paris in the autumn. M. de R. betted the other day 
that “ two mouths” could swallow eighty-three dozen of green oysters in 
one hour. He offered himself and the one other ‘* mouth.” The bet was 
taken, and the day fixed. Eighty-three dozen oysters were forthcoming. 
M. de R. ate one dozen, rang for h's servant, and ordered in the other 
“mouth.” His servant went out, returned, and brought in—a pig. No 
need to say that the eighty-two remaining dozen were gobbled up in 
much less than the hour. But now comes the great discussion : and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the umpires will decide that the betiswon. The 
losers say, “ We believed two men were to eat the oysters ;’ and the 
winner not very improperly replied, “ How could you fancy anything 
save a pig coulddoso?”’ The answer implies a very well-deserved blame 
upon all such disgusting transactions as these, but a duel bas nearly 
arisen from it. It was at first sought to represent the hero of the story 
as an Englishman, but in reality it is M. de R., the wearer of one of the 
oldest names in France. 





WAUGH'S ITALIA. 
GREAT PAINTINGS 
OF NORTHERN, CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
ITALY. 
HOPE CHAPEL, No72 Broadway. 
GOOD MUSIC by Sebastian E. Rook, 
DESCRIPTIVE LECTURR. Iateresting and instructive. Every evening at 7 o’cloek, 
and Monday, Wednesday and Saturday at 3p.m. Admission 25 cents. 





PALMER'S STATUE, 
“THE WHITE CAPTIVE,’ 
ON EXHIBITION AT 
SCHAUS’ GALLERY, 629 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents; Season Tickets 60 Vents. Open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR, OF FOURTH 8ST. 
This select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 


THE PORTRAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, by J. Scunapen, Berlin. 
Fr TTEN TASK.” by Mevenr, von Bremen. ‘ited ’ 


“THE FORGO 

“THE CHRISTMAS TREK,” Cartoon, by Ta. Mintaor, Dusseldorf. 
“CHARLEMAGNE,” Historical Painting, by Ciaga Oxnicxs, Berlia. 

Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents, 





GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE. 
THE HOME OF WASHINGTON, 
After the War. 
PAINTED BY ROSSITER AND MIGNOT, 


en am Baht bitte at 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGS, 
Tenth St., Near Broadway. 
Open from 9 A. M. to S P. M., and from 7 to 9 Evenings. 
Admission 25 Cents. J. M’CLURE. 





ARDINGE’S ART STUDIO Constantly on View and for Sale, 
Works by the followimg Artists :-—SCHEF FER, COOPER, R.A., FRERE, sHAYER, 

Sr., TROYON, ELMORE, BRASCASSAT, TRAYER, WILLt AMS, GUILLEMIN, BOD- 
DINTON ; and of other Artists. —From 9 A.M. to 4 P. ‘Admit- 
tance on application at the Studio, University, Washington Square, Room No. 12 








.PRENCH THEATRE 
H. L. BATMAN 
MR. SAM COWELL, the Great Musical Comedian, 
EVERY MONDAY, WEDNSSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
In Seven of his Original, Inimitable, Characteristic, and 
EXORGCIATINGLY FUNNY IMPERSONATIONS. 


AINT ANDREW’S SOCIETY.—The 103rd 
of the Saint Audrew’s Bociety of the State of New ork, Sp siressery, negara 
“Tie Memb re will dine ether t the St. Nicholas Hotel at six o'clock. 
embers will dine a . as o 
quested to assemble at 5 Jacu for the transaction of the usual Desisesi.-The following 
‘entlemen were elected Managers at the Preparatory Meeting, on the 10th instant: Alexan- 
ler McKenzie, 81 Murray Street ; William Paton, 341 Broadway ; George Cruickshank, 
42 Pine Street; allan Hay, % Broad Street ; Rober: B. Campbell, ¢ Hanove sone James 
Fraser, 38 Ferry Street. 7 
Persons interested in the Society, or its associations, and wishing to unite with their eoum- 
trymen in celebrating the day, ean procure ticke's of any of the Managers. 


ROBERT DIN WIDDIE, Secretary. 


THB ALBION. 
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Political News. 

At last, and after several premature annouccements of what bad been 
and what bad not been done, the three treaties were signed at Zurich on 
the 10th inst. After all preliminaries had been settled, and the signa- 
tures were about to be affixed, a financial question came up which post- 
poned that important event for some days. Austria claimed payment of 
the forty millions of florins due from France, on account of Piedmont, in 
the old instead of the new Austrian currency; which would 
make a difference of two millions of francs in favour of Austria,— 
a sum not large, it is true, but of importance to her in the present state 
of her exchequer. But she finally agreed to accept the 102,000,000 in- 
stead of the 104,000,000 that she claimed, and the treaty was signed. It 
is said that both the “high contracting parties’ agree to promote the 
meeting of a European Congress. As to England's position in 
that regard, it appears to be unchanged, in spite of an 
announcement, premature as it proves, that England and 
France had settled the basis of a Congress. On the contrary, 
Sir G. C. Lewis, at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, said that no formal 
proposition had yet been made to England for a Congress : when one 
should be received, Ministers would deliberate on its acceptance, on the 
understanding that the Italians are not te be coerced. But it is said 
that at the interview held at Breslau the Emperor of Russia and the Prince 
Regent of Prussia, determined not to consent to a revision of the treaties 
of 1815, nor to take part in any Congress in which England would not 
be represented, so that it is far from certain that there will a Congress. 

As to Italy herself she showe no signs of yielding. The Assemblies of all 
the revolutionised States were convened for the discassion of unusually 
important subjects. They all, Tuscany included, offered the Regency to 
Prince Carignani, investing him with full power; but the King of Sar- 
dinia, under pressure from France, refused to permit Prince Carignani 
to accept the offered dignity. Yet it issaid—we cannot be sure apon 
what authority—that Victor Emmanuel has been sufficiently in- 
dependent to tell Louis Napoleon in reply to his letter, which 
we noticed last week, that be (the King of Sardinia) cannot 
adhere in the Congress to the policy of France, touching the re- 
storation of the deposed dynasties, although he will promise not to give 
any armed aid to Central Italy, as long as there is no military interven- 
tion there by any other power.—The Tuscan correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, who bas shown judgment in the treatment of this topic thus 
far, insists that it is the obvious combined drift of France and Austria 





absolutely and completely to destroy the real strength and iofluence of 
the préstige of Piedmont and her King, and thus to give the death-blow 
to the national aspirations of Italy. The financiers, however, who are 
usually good political barometers, show their confidence in the stability 
and prosperity of Victor Emmanuel, if we may trust the announcement 
made in a Turin paper, that the greater part of the Piedmontese loan 
had been subscribed for by the first banking houses of Turin, Genoa, Par- 
ma, Modena, Leghorn, Florence and Bologna. The trading community 
of Milan had subscribed 26,000,000 francs, according to this authority. 

From France there is little, except that she as well as England gives 
“ dreadfal note of preparation” for emergencies that may arise. It seems 
to be thought necessary now, to keep the peace establishment of all Euro- 
pean governments as nearly as possible on a war footing. France will 
send a strong force to co-operate with the British force in China 
It is said that the two Governments, once at variance upon the sab 
ject, are now in complete accord, and that the general military basis of 
their co-operation has been agreed on. A European force, larger than 
any that has yet been seen in China, and equal to any service that may 
be required of it, will appear in the Peiho in the Spring. 

According to the news received by the Vigo, which arrived at New 
York on Friday morning, hostilities were about immediately to com- 





THE WINTER GARDEN. 


To-Night for the Benefit of the ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 
Monday MISS AGNES ROBERTSON’S Benefit, when Miss Matiida Heron will appear. 





WALLACE'S THEATRE. 
MR. BROUGHAM’S BENEFIT. 
TO-NIGHT, SATURDAY, 
“JOHN BULL.” Toconciude with “ MOUSTACHE MANIA.” 
ON MONDAY, MR. BLAKE’S BENEFIT, 
“THE IRISH HEIRESS,” with other entertainments. 
TUESDAY, A FAVOURITE COMEDY. 
Wednesday, Mr. Walcot's Benefit—A Fine Old Comedy. 





LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE. 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL FIVE-ACT PLAY 
“ THE WIFE’S SECRET.” 


Pronounced by Press and Public to be the Finest Play ever presented here, and which, in 
its Domestic Beauty appeals to the Sympathies of every Female Heart, will be 
Kvery Night ull further notice. 
Doors open at balf-past 6, to commence at balf-past 7. 





MR. AND MRS. HENRI DRAYTON'S 
NEW PARLOUR OPERA HOUSE, 718 and 720 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE NEW YORK HOTEL. 


Saturday, Nov. 26, at 2 o'clock, P. M.. 
A GRAND MATINES. 





exploits of almost fabulous daring.—Correspondent of Daily News. 

Loap Patwerston.—Lord Palmerston’s chief merit is his cheerful ho- 
nesty. He bas made no Troe y to virtue. He has paid remarkably 
little deference to an enlightened British public. The lover must blame 
not bis mistress, but himself, when he finds the idol of bis fancy plain 
and commonplace. The British public dearly love a lord that will take 
the chair at Exeter Hall. Lord Palmerston does not think children 
tainted with original sin—dared to tell the Scottish clergy that they bad 

wash than fast, to keep off the cholera—was never on the platform 
at Exeter Hall: yet is he popular. With the exception of once preeid- 
ing at the distribution of prizes at the University College, London, and 
& visit to Manchester, be bas studiourly avoided the arts by which small 
men become + The last American traveller who bas published a 
book on us, Mr. Field, writes :—“ An American can hardly believe bis 
senses when he sees the abasement of soul which seizes the middle classes 
in the presence of a lord. They look up to him as a superior being, with 
& reverence & hing to awe.” There is some trath in this. It is to 
the credit of Palmerston that he has traded as little on this feeling 
aa it was possible for any man to do.— National Magazine. 


A Fouruxars SHorwomax.—There is an Italian proverb which says 
“that handsome women are born married.” The meaning of this 
is not, what has been agen, that are made in heaven, but, 

ot ty over the human beart, that those who 
are possersed of it can marry when and whom they please. A verifica- 
tion of the axiom took place last week at Brompton. A millionaire 
chased a smal! pocket-book at a stationer’s, in that fashionable locality. 
He was served by a young lady of great personal attractions. Sosmitten 





TWO NEW PIECES. 
“LOVE IS BLIND,” and “NE’ER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
IN WHICH MR. DRAYTON WILL SING 
“*The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 
Performances every evening (except Saturday) at half-past 7 o'clock. 
RESERVED SEATS, 50 ORBNTS.................0008 OTHER SEATS, 25 CENTS. 





KANE MONUMENT ASSOCIATION LECTURES. 


HE CORPORATORS OF “ KANE MONUMENT ASSOCIATION” TAK® PLEASURE 
im announcing, tan eae Aaa to their course of Lectures will be deliv 
by tbe Hon. ANSON BURLINGAME of Massachusetis, at the Academy of Music, on the 
EVENING of Nov. %, inst., commencing at § o'clock. 
The services of the ollowing distinguished leciurers have been engaged - 
Prof. 0. M. MITCH 
Bev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Rev. =. CHAPIN, 


GE WM. CURTIS, Esq. 
Ly 
«. W. F. LYNUGS, U.8. Ny. 
iL. L. HOSMER, Beq., 
de., A0., ac. 








Fh Yt} STL tales _— pullapretnaneetnaignntint 
* 
™ JOHN H. WHITE, Chairman Lec. Com. 
FOR MAYOR, 


HON. GEORGE OPDYKE. 
HSAD QUARTERS 








mence bet Spain and Morocco, and the Moors indeed had already 
moved against Ceuta. But telegraphic advices from the Circassian, two 
days later, at St. Johns, state that although the attitade of the two 
belligerents was unchanged, it was reported that the Sultan of Moroceo 
had empowered his brother to grant the demands of Spain. 





Maritime News. 

If Bri:annia rales the waves, (and what true Briton admits a doubt of 
it?) she has had rebellious subjects of late. Her own shores are strewed 
with the wrecks which show how futile is man’s power and skill against 
the raging elements. Rarely is there such a record of maritime disaster 
as that which the Vigo brings us. Many vessels of large size, in addition 
to numberless smaller craft, had been lost, with their entire crews. A 
Bristol pilot, who was on Landy’s Island, at the entrance of the Bristol 
Channel, on the third of November, saw there the wrecks of six 
large ships which perished in the then subsiding storm. Their 
names were unknown, and their crews had all perished. What 
horrible uncertainty must this announcement have carried into 
many hearts and homes; and yet it is but one of many like it, 
though the number and the size of the vessels make it some: 
what remarkable. The suspense of many families in this country andin 
England with regard to the wreck of the Royal Charter will soon be ter 
minated. A full list of the lost steamer’s passengers was daily expected 
in England at the time of the Vigo’s departure, and will probably reach 
this port by the next Cunard packet. 

We received sad news yesterday of loss upon these shores. The 
iron screw steamer Indian, of the Canadian line, was wrecked on Mondey 
last. She etrack a ledge of rocks near Marie Joseph, and half an hour 
after she parted a-mid-ships and went down. One of her boats was cap 
sized and the persons in it drowned ; another boat was stove along-side ; 
and at the last advices two other boats, containing the remaining pas- 
sengers and crew, had drifted out to sea without being heard of. The 
Indian had one hundred and thirty eight passengers and a crew of one 
hundred men. The number of lives lost is of course not yet known ; but 
the schooner Alezander, Capt. Shelinut, which was the first to render ae 
sistance, arrived at Halifax, N. S., on the Thursday, with twenty- 
four rescued persons on board. The schooner Jadea, in running close to 
the Indian, among the breakers, became herself a total wreck. We are 
happy to hear that her crew were saved. 

From England we have ® most unfavourable report, and it seems a 
final one upon the Great Eastern. The London Times, which has 
sustained the enterprise thus far “with sincere good will,” is obliged 


and | to pronounce the great ship a failure, though in measured terms. The 





failure of this project (if we must regard it as such, of which we are not 
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entirely convinced) will be regarded as a misfortune far greater than the | prosperous commerce between the British and American peoples are the | prodaced by the elaborate ornamentation of our new Houses of Parlia- 
mere loss of the money invested in it, enormous as that sum is. If the | written guarantees of a peace and friendship not more natural to the| ment with the enormous sums of money that they have cost. On the 
Great Eastern should not succeed in falfilling the reasonable expectations | nations than necessary for the happiness and progress of the world at| other hand, and as though in compensation, our public treasuries of Art 
which have been formed with regard to her, enterprise in this direction | large. Esto perpetua ! 




















are continually enriched by private gift or legacy, sometimes in the 
will suffer a severe check. : shape of a single priceless work, sometimes in the form of a collection. 
a Frauds upon Emigrants. — . My reason for devoting a few lines to one of these recent acquisitions is 

Life Assurance. The President, vice Presidents, and Secretaries of the German Society, 


: . . my belief that it is little known to foreigners, little even to the citizens 
If there be any pecuniary interests which, to use Lord Bacon’s immor- and the President and Secretary of the St. George’s Society (with the | of pondon. 
tal phrase, come home to men’s business and bosoms with greater, purer, Chairman of the Charitable Committee of the latter) have issued acit-) 4.4 jet me pause @ moment over the somewhat peculiar name of the 
more abiding claims than any others, they are those involved in Life | cular containing certain well-considered and apparently useful sugges | qonor, for it recalls a little incident in his life, which it is not now un 
Assurance. A man of daring disposition may be willing to risk a large | tions for the purpose of mitigating, if they do not altogether suppress, the generous to put in priat. Daring his life-time, we would not have aided 
proportion of his substance, or even all of it, upon a chance which is to evils to which Emigrants are subjected on their arrival on these shores. | 5, passing it round. 
be determined within a few weeks or months, if he may reasonably look These gentleme:, as a Committee of the two Societies, propose to oats Many years ago, at either Oxford or Cambridge, it matiers not which, 
forward to years of strong and bealthful life, in which assiduous labour | the efforts of the owners of vessels towards suppressing the “ bogus” | this Reverend Mr. Sheepshanks was a Proctor—an office-bearer, that is, 
may repair his disaster and retrieve his fortunes. But chances that im- | Ticket-sellers—to prosecute to conviction the swindlers of passengers— | tq whom is delegated the obnoxious task of keeping up the University 
peril the dependence of his wife and children, after he shall have gone | to endeavour to obtain a Legislative enactment to confine to seapeeniate discipline. Many enemies therefore have hapless Proctors among the 
where only bis prayers can belp them, a maa of any feeling shrinks away | Parties the business of selling passage tickets—and lastly to stir the Press | Cojjegians, whose shafts of wit or pleasantry or malice fly at certain sea- 
from, heart-sick with saddening apprehension. to active operations in aid of the Committee's ape. sons thick and fast. A cause of offence, then, being easily imagined, on 
That the principles of Life Assurance should have been closely scanned | _It is scarcely necessary to add that we shall be happy to render them | one fatal night the following Pasquinade was pianed up on the gate of 
and severely tested by the ablest mathematicians and statisticians, and all the assistance in our power, nor can it in the least be doubtfal that | one of the colleges : 
established by exactest demonstration is, therefore, only what was inevi- | the press generally will render its aid. ade sof ob ob. ose 
table, from the magnitude and the peculiar nature of the interests — en ei ences Satyre all Batyre — hp 
involved. And it is not at all surprising that the alleged deviation from Brant a. They've the shanks of a Sheep and the head of an ass ! 
those principles, by any Life Assurance Company, of position and large bet ; ae > The arrow rankled in the wound ; the poor gentleman was compelled te 
connection should excite a widely felt alarm. Such alarm was caused Gum, Sac! Gap goer Weems 6 Ge Come parse - Lester to Mr. | retreat from the University. Bat he was not soured for aye. Het became 
ter Gin chiens of tin pesstts Commledioners, havieg this euljest Brougham, with sportive grace at one crisis of the play of ‘“ Romance and | 9 devotee to Art; and, being possessed of an ample fortune, indulged his 
y por assac’ J & Reality,” this week enacted with distinguished success at Mr. Wallack’s Thea-| taste during life, and gave his countrymen the benefit thereof at his 
officially before them, upon the affairs of the International Life Assurance | 4. pie audience, (stupid beast of many heads that it is, and from the begin-| death. Four rooms at the South Kensington Museum coxtain his be- 
Society, well known and of high standing ia England, and which has is- | ying of the world hath ever been), of course, misses the poignant point of this | quest, which is made up of more than two hundred oil paintings of rare 
sued a large number of policies in this country. As no inconsiderable | highly original and recondite pun : but Mr. Brougham, nevertheless, takes it ; py fea aoe exclusively by British artists who have flourished in 
proportion of those policies is held by persons of British birth, we shall | comes in and really does drop his broom at the door. In other and simpler) “ya ving felt considerable interest of late years in the great battle that bas 
not apologise for our | course in directing the attention of our | words, he plays in this, his own play, (and it ia by no means the worst play | rq. b the adulators and detractors of Joseph William Mallory 
readers to the detailed statement from the managers of that Society | which he has written) as if he thought the attempt to make a character real on | Turner, the god of Mr. John Ruskin’s idolatry, I was extremely glad to 
which appears in this week’s Albion. The matter is one of public im- | the stage were worth an actor's pains, even though that character be rather ~ — r . = -_ yo five a of bis cunning band, for 
_ | vague and seedy. I have not seen him less haunted by himself for many a long | the is and ends that have been exhibited from time to time in New 
= “ £9 as ach has received the well considered attention of Eag slant and feli SF bim th od Test, coat = reall nate me oF pny Ge Jelapent on his merits. 
journal : - . e Venice is here, and also the Vessel in distress off Yarmouth, commonly 
It will be seen by this statement that the Report of the Massachusetts | |_| may Say as much, too, for his companions im the cast. | They have types of | termed the Blue Lights. Ihave no hesitation whatever in pronouncing, 
Commstadenese has been cubjected to the chenest cavailag net eniy by the a certain kind to paict for us, and they paint them. The paint-pots and white- | from these specimens only, that Turner, in his prime, was by far the 
ye washing-brushes of the melodrama which they used last week for the drop-cur-| greatest of modern landscapists; and that for the high qualities of 
Actuary of the International Society, but by Mr. Neison an ectuary Of | tain effects, and the chimney-back chiaroscuro of the ‘“‘ Wreck Ashore” have been | imagination and poetic feeling—so far as they may be embodied on can- 
eminence in London, in no way coanected with the International Society, | jaiq aside, and they have taken to the palette and pencils of comedy again.| ¥a8 in this branch of pictorial art,—he is altogether without a rival. 
and further by Professor Peirce, the eminent astronomer and mathe-| And observe the result. 


og —p spesmae® few days later, when, in the National Gel- 
= oes z — ote ery, | saw his Dido at Car and his Misty Morning, bung, according to 
omatician of Cambridge, whoee position removes him from all suspi There are no such pepe a, aR omnes Jens such Aurore the tenour of his will, side by side with hy "el Gualas mostengionas 
sion of partiality, even did not his well known purity of charac-| Boreales in the way of scenery to startle and delight the gazing world in this | He stands the comparison admirably. The latter of the two just named 
ter and the high reputation which he bas at stake, preclade all rea-| rather familiar Broadway vision of “ Romance and Reality,” as there were in| pictures, by the way, was designed as a rival to Vandervelde’s best, nor 
sonable conjecture that his opinion would be other than candid. Mr. | the Bewery apocalypse of the “ Wreck Ashore.” It is a play which appeals far| was our Englishman’s presumption misplaced. I therefore wonder the 
N ks direct! 4 Prof Sities teitnetin ate the de | more to the sense than to the senses of the spectators. I do not remember that | less at Mr. Ruskin’s enthusiasm, though not a jot more tolerant of that 
. eison remar ony, ans Evens J, upo’ the word “ ruffian” occurs once in the course of the whole comedy ; and I am| ®Uthors gross inconsistencies and manifold absurdities, which besprinkle 
jectionable personality of the report of the Massachusetts Commissioners, his brilliant pages. 

sure that we are kept on a short allowance of imprecations. In short it no more 
ite manifest bad temper and its overbearing tone ; and the former Pro-| vsembies @ “sensation” piece than Pope's “ Essay on Man,” or the “ Anti- ' reg ny most ponte . nae is a most serious drawback 
nounces the mode of valuation adopted by its authors “ unreal, ficti- Jacobin” resembles the poetical advertisements of Smith Brothers, or the sta- et 4 Caiiternies tectegheumeal, poten: ey on Sones = 
tious, inequitable, and unjust.” Messrs. Woolhouse and Neison’s | pendous special telegrams of the morning papers about John Brown and the | that of the great, is rapidly effaciog the very works themselves of Tur- 
views are entirely sustained, and their calculations confirmed, by Pro- | “ war” at Harper's Ferry. Yet the “ houses,” which utterly refused to come | ner. Our children’s children will read of his fame in our day, but they 
fessor Peirce, who says that the conclusions of the Massachusetts 
Commissioners, “must be regarded as directly opposed to estab- 


when they were called by the boatswain’s whistle of Grampus, and the speak - bay meee it a ag po aap His anew are »Sotiag away pay 
ing-trumpet of his piratical commander, crowd eagerly back into their accus- | '0 some Instances—the Venice for one-—they are almost gone. n 
lished experience, and the sound deductions of science,” and that the | tomed seats at the civilized summons of Frank Meredith and Rosabella. 1 oo Cuseke ieee of eonien 2 ons cosine ancl Se aa 
officers of the Ioternational Society are “fully justified in their course | ‘st the lesson will not be thrown away upon our Managers. Nothing can be | touched are the hues from the latter's pallet. Here and there, perhaps, 
by the mathematical principles, which are the recognized founda-| °F simple. People go to the theatre not to be astonished, but to be amused. | this premature indistinctness harmonises with the painter’s dreamy mode 
tien of the bast f Life A » It is al oak ee The Gorilla is astonishing, with his six feet anda half of hairy hideous | of treating his subject. This, however, can be but for a very brief space. 
_ a oS oe oa 8 also worthy Of Pt | ness and the horrible caricature he makes of all that is most fierce | The mark of “ Decay’s effacing fingers” is too painfully visible; and 
ticalar remark, that the calculations of Mr. Neison and Professor | ..4 prutal in our poor humanity. But he is not amusing. A Chinese | Well may Jobn Ruskin protest, in a etter to the Zimes, against the 4 
Peirce, although they deal with such large sams, and are based upon | theatrical company, with its plays in five hundred acts, its pattering of wooden . effects -f gee light ap ag moe 8 poouee poe which have 
computations, and not fixed figures, produce almost identical results. | castanets and its general barbaric clamour, would be astonishing but not amusing. — - ear eS ae pre Pos i a 
Professor Peirse giving as the present worth of the sums assured £899,- | To be amused an audience need only to see clever actors acting parts which they ing fearful pace with Turner in this progress towards practical oblivion 
274.41, Mr. Neison £899,237.83 ; the former, as the worth of the annual | are thoroughly competent to fill. They do not care to see the same actors figur-| and that one is Sir W. Calleott, « Surmiog painter, of whom there 
premiums, £912,705.76, the latter £912,704.39. ing ™ characters which nobody would ever expect them to fill—for the effect of | will scom be very Iittle left. How strange, that the men who invented 
The extreme accuracy and trustworthiness of the Cambridge astrono- | such a performance in Hine cases ont or ten; be wonder atid nothing more | oil-colours, or at least the first of those who immortalised themselves 
exe mathemaiicel caleniatl ill be iated quite as highly in | Jt would be surprising certainly if on going to the opera, we should see the ele- therein, should have hit also upon a ee chemical success, which seems ° 
pace dar pind es Og "9 i . _ hantine baritone Amodio suddenly come forward in the rdlé of a dancer ; or |‘ be #lmost hidden in our curious, investigating, scientific age! How 
Bogland as here, owing to the feat which, added to previous knowledge P . . strange, that in point of colour the pictures of the nineteenth centary 
- : if after we had taken our seats to listen to Mr. Everett's Oration on Washington, | .», 
of his eminent ability, won him high honour in Earope. When Leverrier thes ccliinatafiagealice chant enbiatly wahatens cot amg, dabentts — a! — Fag a do rpogeny — Shesath | Readers, who 
‘ ° prou . C. e as 
discovered the new planet, or rather announced its existence, he rested surprising to find a graceful vivid light comedian clutching at the traditional | learn that in this Sheepebanke Collection a pene ne tee — —~< 
his announcement, as our readers know, upon mathematical calculation | mantle of the moribund Kirby. But after the first flush of surprise is past, | verse of this defect or drawback. His reds and blues, even when laid 
of the forces required to prodace certain ab2rrations of the planets upon | other emotions may be expected to arise in its place. - many ye “ \~ — lowing ; and when you look 
' I ' ily too, t adi . | along one wai al cove witl uctions, you would 
the, then, extreme verge of our system. But it may not be as generally can understand, and quite easily hata light comedian or any other come be inclined to think that they were all pt nme Rint | 
known that in these calculations—equally delicate and stupendous— | dian should yearn and long for distinction in some other than his habitual walk. that they could not have been finished a week. Wit Peep be 
M. Leverrier made two great mistakes, each of which would have been | The wearer of the sock covets the buskin: the wearer of the buskin thinks the sock | into causes and effects, which are altogether beyond my ken, and with 
fatal to the discovery, if by the strangest chance one of them had not ae for his eres There ae — — Stage in neater out hazarding an opinion as to Mr, Leslie’s achievement of absolute sta- 
‘ imseil more on wretched verses than on matchless spe es. e 
compensated for the other. This singular and most important fact in the 


bility in this respect, I may add, on good authority, that he eschews the 
history of astronomy was discovered and demonstrated by Professor public is a perpetual and wholesome corrective of the disorders which our frailty | use of varnish, while some of our English artists absolutely mix up that 


might else introduce into our fortunes. No publisher would ever have issued, at | @rticle with their colours, 

Peirce, who was thereupon elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ;—an | 15. own expense, a secoud edition of Cicero's poems ; and I doubt if the ex- And now, were I to enter upon general or attempt individual oriti- 

honour which very few Americans indeed have shared with the illustri- | periment of the “ Wreck Ashore” will be repeated. A fine actor of ambition will cism, I should trespass upon much epace that may be better filled. Yet, 
ag ne ape al : : in order*to bear out my opening remark as to the richoess of Mr. Sheep- 

ous Franklin, who first received it—The value of Professor Peirce’s en- | always find variety of scope enough for his own powers in the line of their natural shanks’ collection, I cull from memory the names of a few of its attrac 

dorsement of the course of a Life Assurance Society can hardly be over- | strength. Progress for the actor, as for everybody else, lies in the direction of 4 

rated. 


tions; the “mere mention” is appetising. Constable, tuter alia, is 
developments, not of diversions. But enough of this sermonizing. Mr. Wal-| represented by his famous view of Sali: 

4 0 

a 


Cathedral ; 
lack has had a successful week of pleasant comedy, and I am glad of it. Espe- ; Leslie by Uncle Toby and the Widow ; Stanfield 
Figures for the Fighters. cially on Thursday night were his coffers heaped up, fall measure and ranning | by Cologne; Webster by The Village Choir ; Wilkie ed The Refusal, illus- 
lf Fox and North and Sheffield and the other great Whig statesmen | over. This, however, must be carried in a measure to the account of Thanks- ans 2 oe ~! oe 2 omnes and < ts by The Gate of 
who, more than three quarters of a century ago, opposed Pitt’s bill “for | giving Day. Festivals run to theatres in the evening, as naturally as beer | 9.07 ‘Re. ad — of thelr nlod rl ne — 
admitting to all the ports of the British dominion, American vessels | mounts to foam cn the crest. And, I venture to say, that no more thankful | | must be off to Paris without seeing the Turner and the Vernon Gal- 
loaded with goods the growth or produce of the United States, | human beings were to be found in New York at midnight on Thanksgiving 


: : ~~ es a ne leries, the legacy of = College Try above-named has afforded me 
” 1 +: Day than the Treasurers of our seve! eatres. Mr. Wallack’s, eene’s,| some compensation. I recommend it to all travellers who have taste to 
Seat sate wel tat wet south tmcany ath ae Wise Gren, a wer el oy Hatsnng aw ey iy |, ad sare toe wr. 


; is though , and th tre, I ‘ 
and commerce which have grown up between Great Britain and hour. And this though the Opera, and the French Theatre, and I know not} Londen, 2d November, 1859 








The Satyrs of old were Satyrs of note ; 
































the refractory Colonies of their @ it i difficult to i - how many concert-halls and the like were all a-blaze with joyous lights wooing ——aae 

re on clr Gay, s 0 alt to imagine | the easy throngs of happy people into all manner of entertainments, spectacles 

what other feelings would be theirs, than those of human pride | ang pleasures, , Hatta And Fancies. 
at the real union of interests between America and the mother land, and 


I hope the like phenomena may be repeated to-night at the Winter Garden,| The Montreal Gazelle conveys the pleasing information that the 
of ghostly forgetfulness of their own narrow opposition to the views of | for the sake of St. George and Merry England, whose lieges there offer up their | Victoria Bridge is all but completed: the last tube is in place, and, 
the Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer. annual appeal in behalf of the suffering sons of Albion, cast upon thig friendly | With the ee poll Pigg FBI ayy pe faa | 
Afglance at the table of exports from New York in the week | butstill foreign shore. It will be strange, indeed, should this hope be fruitless. y Newfoundland is busy and executed over a General Eleo- 
ending jon the 14th inst., is sufficient to point the moral. The entire aig > ~ “ace ste dey ads ye yng bare repr cmap i. Up to the 3rd een * — =. ocemntte & ae 

i touching characte e o vernment.—————The Hon. Anson Burlingame will leo! 

be one ro — ppb nto ~~ ys! i os gg che age ad got Smike, the very incarnation of all that can touch the heart In misery, and help- | this (Saturday) evening, before the Kane Monument Aan iation. 
qm “ ($1,280,341.) ports, ’ | leasness, and innocence, and youth. I do not know that I have everseen the | Our American friends will insist on bestowing titles on Englishmen. 
($682,126) went to British, the remainder to foreign ports. It will sur- peculiar pathos of Miss Robertson's acting, so exquisitely developed as it is in | Thus the Hon. Mr. Grantley Berkeley bas become Sir Grantley since he 
prise many to hear that of this large export, London alone took | ine heart-breaking reality which she gives to the desolate clinging, shuddering | Went out West, and by the V. Y. Herald is made a “ nobleman.” Accord- 
over three hundred and sixty-eight thousand dollars worth, or| weakness and woe of the poor boy. ing | ~4 = spd high — ae = see the ag fl ee. 
mach more than half the total export of New York to all} And then if you would see a true “ Wreck Ashore,” the wreck of a manhood Me Serene Soneeea| Ser eouhing of that kind. 7 Time bes 
other places not British. Liverpool took over ninety thousand dol- | originally noble, generous, manly, humbled, dislocated, grown grotesque with | been requested to state that the announcement which appeared in the 
lara worth; the trade with the neighbouring Provinces was more | suffering and self pt, and shame, where shall you look on any stage for s | Court Journal, relative to the retirement of Sir James Clark, is incorrect. 
than half as valuable as that with France and her Colonies in the | Picture so loyal in the minutest details, to the poetic truth of the 4 

















ption, as The vices and virtues : yy ye are alike in all 

| Mr. Jefie i with the colour, and light, and t of life, from | Places. In Southampton the other day a Town Councillor whipped the 

West, giving them the New York trade with the Azores and the Cisalpine Dtcheus’s erigtaal deste of Meee nnd a writer of an offensive newspaper article in the street, and a London pab- 

Republics into the bargain. The trade with the British West Indies : ‘a lisher advertises “ A Sequel to Adam Bede,” which is not by the author 

alone, was equal to that with Mexico and Brasil ; while to British Guia-| Decidedly the Winter Garden must be thronged tonight, by all who love| of adam Bede, but is so advertised “for purely commercial perpen,” 

Australia and Gibraltar, the amounted to almost half the Albion, or put faith in us, her literary namesake and most humble voice. as one of the papers ex g the trick calls it. All Souls’ Church, 

mm, tar, the exports HAMILTON. | erected at Halifax, on the estate and at the sole cost of Mr. Edward Ack- 

value of those to that rich and coveted mine of Spanish wealth—the ee royd, late member of Huddersfield, bas been opened. The entire cost is 

Island of Cuba! Editorial Loungings. estimated at from £60,000 to £80,000.——_——-Mr. Haliburton, M.P., is 
Did the genius of Pitt foresee this grand result, and was his defeated 


VERMMENT ERRORS AND INDIVIDUAL TASTES—MB. SHERPEHANKS AnD u1s | **!d by the John Bull to be the writer of certain clever, quaint, and funny 
Bill an expedient to hasten this end, which has been retarded but— poquase—tonman's PICTURES ON THE WANB—LESLIE'S CONSPICUOUS FOR M Roger —— called jhe Gatton" Prea—— 
thanks to the energy of the Anglo-Saxon race—not defeated by less wise | THEIR FRESHNESS. ' , resume bis duties at the Grand Opera. Mechanical ingenuity baviog sup- 
legislation? The hereditary enemies of Pitt’s policy, those who delight | As Corporations are said to have no souls in their business dealings, | plied him with an artificial band, so perfect, it is said, as nearly to conceal 
to paint him as ever the haughty minister for war, will refuse to believe | 60 it might be affirmed that Governments—such of them at least as ure| the loss of “hee — ae ne a = 
him so prescient. Bat we now kaow to what this single proposal of his | free—have no artistic miuds. This is disagreeably palpable in. our me- oe wr merece = ne See tye ea 
would have led, by what has followed trom mere appro@@hes to the policy | tropolis, whether one notes a magnificent site disfigured by a paltry 


the Scotia The following novel advertisement eppears in the 
which bis Bill proposed to inaugurate. These figures of an immense and j building as in the case of the National Gallery, or compares the effect | Times —“The Press. An Ex-M. P., author of the ‘ Catechism on the Cora 
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Laws,’ ‘ Bradford Letters,’ and other works, is open to an engagement 
with a daily or weekly journal, in towa or country, disposed to advocate 
similar priuciples. Apply, &.” —Mr. Rarey who bas recently been 








Ass-Com M'Gillivray, b-p, late F 
giving gratuitous lessous to carters, cab, and omaibas men in Glasgow, | soldier looking intently upon the body of a 71st man who had fallen in|.) yy Scott, R A; Sergt-Maj Kettle, RA i Gram Srgt Ander. 


is now at Dublin, where he is eagerly listened to by fashionable audi- 
ences. The special reporter of Mr. Punch presents us with this item 
of news, respecting the * War Footing” : Two promising pupils of Lord 
Cowley's were chatting at the British Embassy over a glass of sherry. 
“ What, le diable, my dear fellow, is Louis Napoleon going to Morocco 
for ?’’ said one. To which the other replied, “ Cannot possible say, mon 
cher, unless it is to get a match for bis Italian Boot.” —A Belgian, 
M. Telesphore Lois, of Gembloux, bas accepted the invitation of the Bra- 
silian Government to navigate the Amazon river from its source to its 
moath. M. Lois has engaged sixty-four bold men to try the adventure 
with bim. —The terrace behind Fife House, Whitehall, which looks 
up the Thames, is made entirely of gravel brought up by sea from Banff- 
shire; the old Earl of Fife, when he was made a British peer about a century 
" having vowed that if he was forced to live in London half the year, at 

| events he would always walk on Scottish soil. A Limerick pa- 
per informs us that Mr. Carden still follows Miss Arbuthnot wherever he 
can getasightof her. A gaol having failed to cure this gentleman’s 
malady, would it not be well to try a lunatic asylum? he 
authorities at Berlin have opened the Museum and Picture Galleries 
in the Lustgarten on Sundays. Crowds gather to the Egyptian Hail, 
admire the marble Apollos and Minervas, pore over the wondrous alle- 
gories of Kaulbach and Coraelius, “ without apparent injury to their 
morals,” says the Atheneum, “ though, very much, it is ramoured, to the 
loss of the wine cellars and danciag gardens.”——-——The Duke de 
Montpensier has requested the Queen of Spain to allow him to take ser- 
vice in the expedition against the Moors; but her Majesty declines. Ne- 
vertheless, the duke entertains hopes that the Queen will coasent, and 
has been making preparations for departure -——There isa little 
drawing by Nasmyth in the mechanical department of the Brompton 
Museum of the first steam versel which sailed on the British waters. 
Amongst the passengers in this little steam-craft may be noticed Robert 
Buras, in a homely cut brown coat and scarlet waistcoat.——-——M. de 
Montalembert is again to be prosecuted. A pamphlet in which he re- 
blished the article which drew down a warning upon the Correspondant, 

as been seized. The grounds stated in the warrant of seizure are “ ex- 
citing to hatred and contempt of the government.”—-———-Crinoline 
has been interdicted on the stage of the Berlin Theatre Royal, because it 
is “ inconvenient in walking, sitting, and embracing.” Its reign in Pa- 
ris is declared by “ the best authority” in the Literary Gazelle, to be over. 
It is predicted that short waists and narrow skirts are to be the fashion 
next year, and that all the absurd habiliments which so disfigured the 
women of the first empire, are to be imposed upon the feminine gene- 
ration of this revival of the Imperial epoch by Napoleon ILI. —Mr. 
Kinglake is about to publish a history of the Crimean war. —Sir 
George Grey will return to the Cape as Governor. —It is inspirit- 
ing to know, in connection with the recent failure of “ Big Ben,” that 
the bell of St. Paal’s was re-cast three times. _———A monthly publi- 
cation called the Canada Insurance Gazelle has been started at Montreal. 
The first number contains much useful matter, among other articles, one 
on the laternational Lite Assurance Company and the report of the Mas- 
hasetts C issi of Ineurance——-——The Hon, Mr, Sumner 
has returned to Boston from Europe, bis health being sufficiently restored 
to enable him to resume his seat in the Senate——-——The act of the 
Nova Scotia Legislature establishing the Decimal system comes into 
operation on the first of January next, when the money of account will 
be, as in Canada, dollars and cents.—— All traces of the late war 
are fast disappearing. On the plains of Magenta a luxurious vegetation 
is all that meets the view. A dog of African breed, which belonged to 
ral Espivasse, still lurks about the spot where his master shed his 
blood, and though often taken away even to some distance, constantly 
returns.—_———-Intelligence has reached Liverpool of the total loss of 
the serew steamer Jialian, in the China seas The Saint John Globe 
estimates the number of passengers taken from and landed at Saint Jobn, 
by the two steamers plying between that city and Boston, at thirty thou- 
sand per annum. This is doubtless but a shadow of the traffic that 
& Railway between Bangor and Saint John would create———— 
We see the London Literary and Educational Year-Book, classifies its 
list of books thus: “ Eoglish, American and Foreign.” Whether this is 
idental or intentional, it is a practice. to be commended. Peoples 
whore language, laws, and religion are the same, and whosepolitics even 
are in essentials similar, cannot be considered foreign to each other.—— 
——A lady reader of the Fxaminer would suggest that the word “ Plon- 
plon,” according to the old French dictionaries, signifies “‘a diver,” “ one 
who ducks his head at a shot.” Pion plon obtained bis present title in 
the Crimea._————There is yet a chance for “Rig Ben.” It is an- 
nounced that a mechanician, residing at Montargis, bas discoverea u 
means of eoldering cracked bells, and restoring their original clearness 
of sound. —It is known that the government intend to issue a new 
coinage of a bronze alloy, to replace the existing copper coinage. It is 
estimated that two or three years, at least, will be needed for the par- 
—It appears from a letter from Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
that the Government has no intention of having any public celebration 
of the day when the Prince of Wales will — ete his eighteenth year. 
————The Railroad from St. John N. B., to Sussex Vale, 45 miles, was 

formally opened for traffic on the 10th inst, 
neepatiiinmreats 
A LAND-SLIP IN CANADA. 

A slip, or subsidence, took place on the 14th, near the right bank of 
the Richelieu, about 3} miles below the railway bridge. The land in this 
neighbourhood is generally flat. It forms an enormous basin or pit, 
caused by the sinking of about 50 acres cf land, as near as we could es 
timate without measuring, to the depth of about 30 feet! Parts of two 
farms have sunk. From the brink of the basin the bottom presented a 
strange appearance ; one in come particulars, difficult to account for. In 
places the surface bad quite disappeared ; in others the newly 
ploughed furrows were visible; in others, the tarf; and in others 
one saw farts of fences. All over the bottom, as it were, at regular 
intervals, are numerous pyramids or cones, having somewhat the 
appearance of dividing walls, with their strata lying horizontally. Be- 
tween these the surface has sunk. They evidently stand in their natural 

ition, but they may bave moved from their original places. They run 
br the most part across the direction the slide has taken, and how large 
tions of the earth which have disappeared, got under, or around them, 
it is not easy to imagine. These cones are of blue clay, and they 
appear to have cleft the earth, which has sunk on each side of them, as 
it were with a wedge. The surface earth lies in very irregular forms, io 
the basin. It is thrown on its back, on its sides, and, indeed, in every di- 
rection. The main subsidence occupied about balf an hour. It went 
slowly down with very little noise. 

Walking round the westerly edge, we come to what may be termed the 
neck of a gully, about 100 or 150 feet broad, leading to the river, and 
distant trom it about five-eights of a mile. Along this gully the earth 
has been forced to about the middle of the river. We bave here the our 
ious phenomenon of an earth stream, if such a term may be used. It is 
the nearest description one can think of. The surface is rough and broken. 
It bas evidently been poured along with great force, down the gully, ia 
a stream as it were, about 15 feet deep, from the pressure of millions of 
tons of the loosened mass above. In many places quantities of unctuous 
blue clay have oozed up, quite as slippery as soft soap. Trees and 
fences are carried along. If houses or cattle had been on the site the 
also would have been carried away. One tree is planted in the middle 
of the river. A stout and nearly new bridge across a stream that rai at 


















































___ She AiViow, : 


At the battle of Fuentes d'Onore (says Sir William) the Tlst Regi-| late L ‘TC ; Sec Capt A Henry, b-p, late L T C; Sec Capt Mackensle, hp. Le 
ment was strongly engaged, and lost a p ace many men. It was relieved | ©; Qrtmr Elliot ; Bep As Com Hoga, b-p, late F 1 Dep To be Se A 
by the 43d after the battle, and its Colonel, Cadogan, observing a 43d _ 2 Sweeny, Mil Tn. To be Lts : 











; illips, R A ; Sergt-Maj Cole, R 
a gap of the wall, said to him, “ That wasa brave mao.” “ Yes,” was/ 4 .’gorot’ yi ret ° , 4 4 
the reply, “and I was jast thinking he was too brave; be pushed into Boge wy Fy epee A: Te Cole to be ait Ls Anderson to be Qrtme 
the gap and got killed, instead of keeping bebind the wall and killing j to = to pom 
Sec Capt; Lt Sc: AE ah eg Mi and 


his enemy.” 

The art of hiding behind trees and bushes, rocks, sticke, and ease, is Ts arr © bole ; C A 
the very essence of modern warfare. The teaching regular soldiers how | P, . apt ; Capt Balcombe, h-p 4, 
to move in masses is an absolutely necessary foundation to support the Tee OE Sat Lamnten “4 be Doss bert ony ba my nay Eo 
superstructure of real warfare, which is, in fact, this very hiding bebind | 4.04. Bn Durran: “Pp 3 ons Capt, v Clark, 


7 


y ; it to be Lt. 7th: Lt Plummer, to be Capt vy Mask decd : 
sticks and stones. A great deal is said about bayonet charges and solid | fo Frampton to be Lt. 2ist : Capt Henderson to be Capt * ; 
onsets of heavy columas, but much less of that takes place than is sup-| 23d; Lieutenant Gregorie to be tain, pty te "Dutt pte 


° or 
posed by men who only read of war ; three-fourths of every battle be-| 40th: Capt White to be Maj; Lt Baddeley to be Capt; En aS to be Lt. 
tween regular armies depend upon the stick and stone practice, and the | Lt Green to be Capt, v Lawson, died of his wounds; En Christie to be Lt. 
whole of @ battle, as between volunteer rifle corps and regular troops, | En Cox to be Lt, v Murray, who ret. 73d: Lt Gibaut to be Capt, v Shuldham 
ill doves ) : light in- who ret; Lt Gordon to be Adjt. 74th: Lt-Col Villiers, h-p Unatt, to be Lt-o 
ll depend upon the former’s skill in hiding. This is called lig + Bet-Col M R ‘ol, 
be ionkland, who ex. 76th: Lt Forster, 84th, to be Lt, v Hassard, who 
fantry work—a very applicable name in the days when heavy armour | 4, 771): Maj Miller, h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Byt-Lt-Col Carden, who ex; 
was worn by the main battle of pikemen, and lightly armed troops were | yacdonald to Major, Piller "who ret: Lt Skene to be Capt; En Kirk'te 
employed for the more fatigulng work of covering the marches of the | Lt; Lt Weigall to be Adjt. Gist: Lt D'Eye to be Capt, v Rae who ret; En Ha 
heavy body ; but now that all soldiers are armed alike they should all | milton to be Lt. 3d W I Regt: Lt Duncan per to ret bs. ’ Promotion of Ea 
be alike ; and skirmishing well is, I say again, three-fourths of a) — = ay. lay Mee | — Aci Titen consequent 
battle. leath o! yen Lewis, Col : Maj-Gen Sir * Smith, to be Lt 
P | Gen; Col Foster, RE, to be Maj-Gen; Byt-Lt-Co ‘ 5 
But, I find that the making men good shots is placed above the art cf Col; Maj Fanshawe, of ay one ¥ be LiGol; Capt Hadid, ae be 
———T irregular cor . —— = the a — be ® | Sec Capt Field, RI Arty, to be Maj; Capt Johnstone, 1st Bombay Native Infty, 
good shot is a very good thing, but is of less importance than the art— i: Capt j Nati o Mai ’ 
using a slang caprenion—ef “ bringing the shooters to the scratch.” This | siuneainameemenane wne-~~~edtuaarnd 
is much the most difficult, also; for Englishmen are almost sure to have Nav 
a natural disposition to fire well, and with very little teaching. having | D. 
their rifles constantly in hand, will become good marksmen. Still, the! Tae Cuannet Fieer in tue GaLe.—As the Channel Fleet has ex- 
more teaching the better, provided the higher branch of their business be perienced one of the beaviest gales that have visited the British coasts 
not neglected. | for many years, a short description of this revolving storm, and of the 
An invading enemy’s column must generally march along the main | wellbeing and doings of the fleet, may not be uninteresting. The ships 
— i. will therefore be well for 4 mad ar ones singly a | that comprised the squadron, under Rear-Admiral George Elliot, were 
with their jes, to all the roads leading through their | the Jéro, bearing the Admiral’s flag; the 7) ; Donegal ; 
county upon London or any other great town, and thus ascertain all Algiers; the ‘Aboukir + the Mersey ; the ‘peridot tha he i 
the points ——— offered for ss — — and —— and ships remained in Queenstown a week. Ou Saturday the 3 9ib October, 
to trees an shes should be added railroads, banks, houses, public or the Admiral received his orders to proceed with the fle 
private, bridges, &c., from whence their rifle balls will pitch into the | harbour was filled with hvu fresh on vied Napetey The 
enemy's columaos, Al! ranges are good, but the longest range is best | signal was made about 9 a. m., “ Up ,propellers,” shortly followed by 
here, because it will give time for the rifleman to retire from the enemy's |“ Weigh ; outward and leewardmost ships first.” This was immediately 
sharpshooters, and to find a new stick or stone for hiding. And be it re- | angi; the —_—- out under all sail, followed ly by the Abou- 
marked that, in examining the county, our volunteers should look well | kir, Melpomene, , Mersey, Trafalgar, and Hero ; hs gcd remained 
to the line of their retreat, choosing that which will be the most difficult | in port in consequence of the illness of her captaiu. The sbips sailed out 
come = the a to oy - — = —_ = — } » beautiful style, threading their way through a quantity of shipping. 
towards the rear of bis line of march, at, aleo, which will enable | Nothing occurred at sea worthy of note uatil Mo ing. 
the volunteer most readily to join other volunteer corps acting in the | day the winds were light. The fleet was Care ine of | defile 4 
same way. Thus they will isevitably enforce delay on the enemy, who | were laid out, and the whole afternoon was devoted to gannery pract ice. 
cannot advance until be recalls his skirmishers, or they will be lett be-| The practice was extremely good, notwithsauding a good deal of roll- 
hind to be overwhelmed by the accumulating numbers of our riflemen.|ing motion. On that afiernoon, several heavy etorms of hail and 
Accumulation in this case will be most efficacious, but the forming large | sleet came from the N. W., and continued during the night, with very 
SD COneS Daiapaenaie Repeated» ik <i to qutiedpapgennhte| weskel, col quesmmmommnd Se-mecigia Vieunte Saale iiatesea 
; | > eefed for the night. Variable winds st 
the vital principle of rifle warfare, and will only make bad regulars in- | Land was seea about the Apes ner aod the Lizard lights sighted 
stead of good irregulars. It is not meant, however, that there should | about daylight, 630 a. m. The weather set in very dirty at S. B,, with 
not be commanding officers of large bodies, for that will be essential to | increasing winds and heavy rain. The third reefs were taken io the 
concert and combination ; but in the actual fighting and minor move-| sails about 9 a. m., and eoty after topgallant-yards sent on deck ; 
ments small bodies only should be employed ; the seeking or declining a| topgallant masts struck by signal ; and also a signal, “ Admiral will’ 
sett — be left entirely to the interior commanders with small | endeavour to go to Plymouth,” “ Form twocolumns; furm the liae of bat- 
ies, whose intelligence would thus be very soon awakened to what tle.”’ About 10a. m., signal, “Prepare to move wi 
was right, and those endowed with a natural talent for war would very | sheet cable.” The wind Raseennedl es a fury, with elet aT see 
soon be distinguished and looked to both by their friends and enemies. | wards 11 a. m., with very thick weatber, the wind heading the ships off, 
I feel sure that with this system England may be successfully defended | so that it became very doubtful if the sternmost ships could possible get into 
against any numbers, but I do not think London can be defended so| the Sound, although it was probable the Hero aud the headmost ships 
easily ; it is too near the coast, and there must be for its defence combi- | could get in. 
nations between the regalar army outside and the ee volun- | Admiral Elliot then, with the spirit of a British Admiral, decided at 
sak cspsin pnb beihonn sankthohen of tea taney cheche ou: So ont | Lighibagees io mage thatee> taasinereed aend od ok Gata ame 
. , 
amined and marked out upou maps for the instraction of the City volua- | Although the leading ships were in good positions to mtn * + 4 
teers, if any should be evrolled. For my part, I think all able to bear | so with those in rear of the line. The Aboukir had just passed the Eddy- 
arms should be enrolled in time. I hope it will be so, for assuredly | stone ; the Trafalgar and Emerald were still in the rear, the Trafalgar 
very dangerous crisis is impending. | having been detained to pick up a man who had fallen overboard from 
the jibboom, which feat was executed with great skill. The Adoudir im- 
bay ashes mediately wore, set her courses, and dashed to windward of the lighthouse 
Ovituary. by carrying a press of sail, and weathered it half a mile, followed closely 
At Montreal, Mr. James Potts, Printer, for many years connected with the Merery 


by the . The Algiers, Melpomene, and Tra, , passed it very 

Montreal Herald as publisher, and as a partner.—At Paris, Edward Cotterill closely to leeward, as the Hand Deeps were under their lee. Added to 
sholefield, Exq.—At Puttenham, Surrey, the Rev. Thomas Watkia Richards.— these diffica lties there was a perfeet feet of trawlers, vessels unmanage- 

t Dach, aged tl, Curiswpter Domvite, oe lato of Hi.M.’s 21st Fusiliers.—At | able while their trawl is towing, eo that it required the greatest skill to 
Ham Hoase, William James Felix Tollemac > eas Noirmoutiers, La Ven- | avoid running them down. What must have been the sight from the 


dée, Gervas Stanford ritl, late Colonel of H.M.'s 90th Light Infantry.—On | jighthouse—tbese leviathan ships darting about lik 

a e dolphi 

board the Earl of Eglinton transport, rea passage from Hong- | the fury of the storm, defying the clomenta, and the little te with 
kong, Dr. George Everest, RN. late of H.M-S. the Highjlyer.—At Colesberg, | their masts bending like reeds to the gale! The signal 

Cape of Good Hope, Louis Gordon Young, of the Horse Artillery—At Victoria, up steam to secure the safety of th en tr al was made to get 

ee Sand, Gen on —— nee a ——_ | canvas reduced and stood off the land Te M - ‘end Mapes or antl 
team Inspector for "s Islan Jolumbia.—In ion, . lersey an ur 

Charles Tindal, Commr. R.N.—At Dunstable House, Rich d, Vice-Admiral | their sails, and got up steam, the former stalwart ship moving along like 

Sir Henry Loraine Baker, Bart., C.B., in his 73d year.—Of yellow tever, on | an ocean giant. The gale still continued uatil about 3 P. M., re 


board the La Plata, Lieut. G. W. Bloxsome, R. N.—At his residence, near Lon- | very th in. it lifted. 4 
don, James Pulman, Esq., Clarenceux be Arms and Yeoman Usher of the very es Wa tale, Abeat S14] » the wind fell, the sua shone . 


but the sea remaived towering up and breakin The bar 
Black Rod, in his 77th year. Mr. Pulman had been many years connected with | g- The barometer then 
tho Heralds College, on wes for a time Richmond He hand afterwards Nor- stood at about 26.50 deg. The Hero, Trafalgar, Algiers, Aboukir, and Mel- 
roy, and subsequently received promotion as Clarenceux. The deceased was a were not far separated. Signal made, “ Form the order of sailing 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and member of several other learned bo- | '2 two columns.” This was partially executed, when in a squall the 
dies.—At Quatford, near Bridgnorth, Charles Bannister Diddear, Esq., late of | Wind shifted to N. W. It then for some three hours blew a perfect hur- 
the Theatres Royal Covent-gardea and Drury-lane, in his 6lst year.—At the | ricane, considerably harder than it had previously blown atS.E. The 


R.N. Hospital, Haslar, Fitzwilliam Mansell, M.D., B.A., Deputy Inspector-Gene- | ships stood up w: Hero. peared 
ral of Hou itals and Fleets.—At Rome, Col. Henry Stisted, in-his 73d year.—In ~ a ; Ganntioss es her. name, ®P to take 


f it easy. The Aboukir, close to leeward of her, carried one reef out of her 

Paris, M. Paulin, the manager of the Jiustration. He was oue of the founders | 2 = , . ou 

of the National, the leading republican journal which was suppressed at the | nversy me ores i es ge it and the Algiers, Trafalgar, and Mel- 

time of the coup d'état. z e former eased up her topsail sheets in 
ones the equalls, The Mersey and Emerald, 


, it is supposed, had steamed into 

q i | Plymouth, as they were not in sight. The ships kept in open order 

ppotutntents. through the night ; they worein succession by night signal atabout 1 A.M., 

Robert Ingham, Q. C., Esq.; William Hutt, Bsq.; and Joho Charles Dalrym- | made the land at daylight near the Start Point, formed the live of battle 

le Hay, Esq., Captain in H.M.’s Navy : to be Commissioners for inquiring into | by signal, got the steam up, and carrying sail came up the Channel at 

he internal economy and management of Greenwich Hospital, and of the funds | about 11 kuot speed, st d into Port th, and took up their anchor- 
by which it is maintained ; and also whether the resources of the Hospital can | age without the loss of a sail, a spar, or a rope yarn. 

be more advanta y applied for the benefit of seamen who have served in| This appears bigbly creditable to newly organised shi me only a 


the R.N.—Frederick B. Carter, Bsq., to be a Q.C. for Newfoundland.—G. Aber- . tee 
crombie Mitchell, Esq, to be a Medlier of thei. © of Grenada Soorpn few months together, the senior not a year; and I hope it will tend to 


ene ty rouilhet, Eaqs., to be Unofficial Members of 4 kaye show that our mariners of England are not in that decay that some old 
ae pat —_ Fer, ’ Bart., of Kilkerran, has been returned M.-P. gentlemen in the House of Commons are so glad to point out at all times 
gin ra of ae 4 an tees Stuart, deceased. and seasons. A little quiet organisation—not a continual harassing and 
phates, worrying at shifting sails and epars and killing men, but a fair exercise 
armp at guns, sails, &c.,—will make our fleet a credit to the country and a 

. 


safeguard to the nation,—An Eye- Witness, in a London paper. 
Ovr Home Derences.—The Volunteer movement prospers in ever - 
part of the country. Subscriptions flow in constantly to the I Londou city The Gazaie publishes a return showing the state of the officers, seamen, 
8 


Brigade. A band is to be organised for this The St. and Royal Marines wounded in the action at the mouth of the river 
Rifle corps is to consist ot five ion of @ ae men each, The | Peiho, om the 25th of June last, forwarded by Rear-Admiral Hope in a 
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¥ | kingdom amount already to 20,000.— London paper. 


drill ground is at Burlington House, in Piccadilly. The North London | 
corps has a practice ground near Holloway. The uniform for this corps | 
costs only £1 17s. 6d. The yearly subscription is a guinea. There are 
many other corps raised in the immediate neighbourhood, and numbers 
in every county which we have not space toenumerate. It is stated in | 
the Manchester Guardian that the Volunteers now enrolled throughout the | 


| 





the bottom of the ravine has disapp d nearly altogether, a little frag- 
ment only remaining. A workshop, on the west side of the ravine on 
the river bank had the eurth piled to the roof on one side. It rolled 
emoothly and “ respectably ” along about as fast as a horse’s trot. The 
river was observed to rise 6 inches in the 24 hours after the matier had 
been thrown into it. Sir W. Logan has visited the slip, and doubtless, 
in due time, be will publish an t of the ph with measure- 
ments and bearings precisely taken. A land-slip of somewhat the same 
nature, bat of more serious character, occurred in the spring of 1840, 
on the River Maskinonge, leading into Lake St. Peter. It blocked up the 
river, and carried away forest trees, farmsteads, horses, cows and sheep. 
It was ably described in a paper read before the Geological Society of 
London in 1842.— Abridged the Montreal Gazette, Nov. 19. 





—— 2a - 

HINTS FOR VOLUNTEERS FROM SIR W. NAPIER. 
Some silly remarks made by an after dinner orator,at a Rifle Club meet- 
ng in Surrey the other a Save called forth a letter from Sir W. 


Napier to the of which we , not onl 
iatanso of tho interes cnteaing te Ga ania et > bak vow J 
these binte may be aseful in bouring Lower Provinces in the 








The artillery force destined for China is now fully organised, and con- 
sists of 270 officers, non-commissioned officers, and men. The force com- 
prises a large number of volunteers well versed in siege operations, and 
also a detachment of the Military Train——Three men were seriously 
injared at Woolwich Arsenal, on the 2ad, by the explosion of an 8 inch 
shell, one of a number retarned as old stores from the Channel Islands, | 
which were being broken up, aud which had previously been tested to | 
ascertain if they were empty.——The magnificent Crimean windows on 


by public subscription, are now completed, Beaeath the windows, sus- 
pended in laurel ches, sre the arms, richly emblazoned, with the 

names of thoee Etonians who fell in the Crimean war.————The mi- | 
litary store steamship Lord Panmure, bas arrived at Woolwich with some 
curious specimens of Chinese ordnance, captured and brought home from 
that country, amounting to 240 tons, among which are 30 brass and me- 
tal guns, corresponding with our 12-pounders, mostly in a 

state. There is also one iron cylinder, which has been used as a gun, of 
about the same calibre, having a number of thick rings or hoops down 
the length of the barrel. 


Wan-Orrice, Nov. 4.—1ith Ls Dongs, Lt Basher to be Capt, v Miles, ast ; 

aay to be he; Ces Weeneee, Ue , to be Cor. Coast Brig Art: Sec Capt 
and Adj Campbell, of Inv to be Maj. pet hy pth, ah ede § 
late LTC ; Sec Capt h-p, of the late L, TG ; Sec Capt W Henry, b-p, 














| severely from opthalmia. The 


the north and south sides of the ante-chapel of Eton College, erected i! 


letter dated the 30th of August, 1859——Letters received from the 
squadron in China state that the crews of the various ships are suffering 
is said to have 200 on her sick 
list alone, and one of the vessels is named as having the whole of her 
crew, without exception, suffering from the same cause. Admiral H. 
is said to be recovering his health, but unable to move across his 
——The Himalaya. iron screw store ship, has arrived at Spithead from 
Bermuda, whence he sailed on the 18th Oot., having on board the 26th 
Regiment [Cameivaians) under the command of Colonel Hemphill, con- 
sisting of 32 officers, 832 rank and file, 81 women, and 201 children ; and 
15 supernumerary passengers, and 12 convicts from Halifax. She is to 
proceed to Kingetown to disembark ber troops.——The Royal Marine 
Artillery is to be separated from the Royal Light Infantry, and to form 
an independent corps, to be commanded by their own staif——At Chat- 
ham all the establishments are now working early and late, and the ut- 
most activity not only prevails in the shipwright department, but also 
n the ries and workshops, in pressing forward the work ordered b 
the Coane be completed. The vessels now oa the stocks, and whic! 
are being pu forward vigorously, are the Aas, 91, the Bulwark, 91, 
the Undaunted, 51, the 21,and the Orpheus, 21; in addition to 
which two other ships wil! be commenced as soon as the necessary ar- 
have been made——The Royal Marines have received man 
— A consequence ay —z strike. The Chatham division 
ually 1,000 stroug—— ‘erseverance, and the transport the 
Rhone, bave been definitively for China. The former is to take out 
po now be So addition to her crew, 50 sailors ; and the latter 850 
soldiers sailora——By a recent Admiral lation, no 
after the Ist of April next, will be nominated phy pre bt men 
shall be under 12 or above 14 years of age at the time of his first exami- 
nation.— The steamer Sy led from 


the 
weetward.— The 5, lle steam vessel, bas sailed for the 


slave preventive service on the West Coast of Africa. 
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New Books. 


Mr. John Mitchel’s career in this country was not so brilliant as he 
and his friends expected that it would be. But he did not visit the 
United States entirely in vain ; for while here he collected the greater 
part of the poems of bis countryman, Clarence Mangan, intoa volume pub- 
lished by Mr. P. M. Haverty, which lies before us. To this volume Mr. 
Mitchel has prefixed a biographical and critical essay upon the life and 
works of the gifted but wretched Mangan, who reemed to unite 
in his person a'l the faults and failings which are thought to be peculiar 
to Irishmen and to poets. But with these he bad also, and in a high de- 
gree, rome of the nobler qualities which are also attributed to those char- 
acters; but which are not always found in them. Mr, Mitchel’s essay 
is a remarkable piece of writing ; admirable, and quite unexceptionable 
in its kind. Clothed in nervous manly English, his fine appreciation of 
the poet, and his tender and charitable treatment of the man, takes his 
reader captive, and bears him slong with the writer, delighted, and 
charmed almost into a forgetfulness of the doubts that at 
first obtrude themselves as to the right of the subject of the 
essay to his admiration. As to Mangan, he was not a great 
poet, but yet a trae poet. One whose heart and brain was all a- 
glow with the fire divine. He wrote not noble numbers, but exquisite 


eadences. His translations from the German, and some of bis purely | 


original poems,—all of them brief, for he seems to have been incapable 


of sustained out-flow,—are marked with a tenderness of feeling, a bril- | 
which are | ® 800d, arched, black oak ceiling and bigh panelling, bung round with 


liancy of thought, and a bappy daring in the use of language 


all his own, and which will cause him to be cherished by all those dainty | pictures of old swells, bishops aud lords chie 


epicures of literature who love what is exquisite in its flavour al! the 
more because it is not appreciated by the common palate, and | 
gorged by the universal mouth.—The German Anthology occupies the 
larger part of the pretty volume before us. This is wise. The transla- | 
tions from the Irish have little to commend them to general readers, be- 
yond an occasional felicity of phrase. But some of the poems which ex- 
press Mangan’s personal feeling, will excite universal admiration and 
sympatby. 

Few books of the kind ever received a heartier welcome from the bet- | 
ter class of readers, than ‘Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby ;” and | 
certainly few ever deserved it. So the announcement, that the author 
has taken Tom Brown to Oxford, and intends to let us see him go through 

the University paces, his little go’s, his great go’s, and bis go’s nonde- 
script, will be received with pleasure by all those persons who, to culli- 
vated tastes, unite manly instinct», and love of healthy pleasures. We 
may be sure that we shall bave University life described with thorough | 
knowledge, but without that iueufferable college cant which deforms the 
pages of so many books on the same subject. Mesers. Ticknor & Fields 
have d the publi of “ Tom Brown at Oxford,” in moathly 
parts, the first of which is before us. We quote from it, the following 
description of Oxford, from a letter by Tom himself. 

Our bero, on leaving echool, bad bound himself solemnly to write all 
his doings and thoughts to the friend whom he bad left behind him: dis- 
tance and separation were to make no difference whatever in their friend- 
ship. This compact had been made on one of their last evenings at 
Ragby. They were sitting together in the sixth-form room, Tom splicing 
the handle of a favourite cricket bat, and Arthur reading a volume of 
Raleigh’s works. The doctor bad lately been alluding to the “ History 
of the World,’’ and had excited the curiosity of the active-minded amongst 
his pupils about the great navigator, statesman, soldier, author, and fine | 
gentleman. So Raleigh’s works were seized on by various voracious 
young readers, and carried out of the school library ; and Arthur was 
now deep in a volume of the “ Miscellanies,” curled up on a corner of 
the sofa. Presently, Tom heard something between a groan and a 
protest, and, looking up, demanded explanations: in answer to which, 
Arthur ine voice balf furious and half fearful, read out ;— 

“ And be sure of this, thou shalt never find a friend in thy young years 
whose conditions and qualities will please thee after thou comest to more 
discretion and judgment ; and then all thou givest is los‘, and all wherein 
thou shalt trast such a one will be discovered.” 

“You don’t mean that’s Raleigh’s?” 

“ Yes—here it is, in bis first letter to his son.” 

“ What a cold-blooded old Philistine,” said Tom. 

* But it can’t be true, do you think?” said Artbar. 

And, in short, after some personal reflections on Sir Walter, they then 
and there resolved that, so far as they were concerned, it was not, could 
not, and should not be trae ; that they would remain faithful, the same 
to each other, and the greatest friends in the world, through I know not 
what separations, trials, and catastrophes. And for the better insuring 
this résult, a corres ence, regular as the recurring months, was to be 
maintained. It had already lasted through the long vacation and up to 
Christmas without sensibly dragging, though Tom’s letters had been 
something of the shortest in November, when he had had lots of shooting, 
and two days a week with the hounds. Now, however, having fairly got 
to Oxford, he determined to make up for all short-comings. His first letter 
from college, taken iu connection with the vious sketch of the place, 
will probably accomplish the work of introduction better than any de- 
tailed account by a third party; and it is therefore given here ver- 
batim :— 


a: 





“ St. Ambrose, Oxford, February, 184— 

“My Dean Georpre,—According to promise, I write to tell you how 
I get on up here, acd what sort of a place Oxford is. Of course. I don’t 
know much about it yet, having been only up some two weeks ; but you 
shall have my first impressions. 

“ Well, first and foremost, it’s an awfully idle place; at any rate, for 
us freshmen. Fancy now. I am in twelve lectures a week of an hour 
each—Greek Testament, first book of Herudotus, second aeid, and first 
book of Euclid! There’s a treat! Two hours a day ; all over by 
twelve, or one at latest ; and no extra work at all, in the shape of copies 
of verses, themes, or other exercises, 

“1 think sometimes I’m back in the lower fifth; for we don’t get 
through more than we used todo there ; and if you were to hear the men 
construe, it would make your bair stand on end. Where on earth can 
they have come from? unless they blander on purpose, as I often think. 
Of course, I never look at a lecture before I go in ; I know it all nearly 
by heart; so it would be sheer waste of time. I my 9 shall take to 
reading something or other by myself; but you know I never was mach 


of a hand at sopping, and, for the present, the light work suits me well 
we for there’s lots to see and learn about in this place. 
“We 


keep very gentlemanly hours. Chapel every morning at eight, 
and evening at seven. You must attend once a phd and twige on San: 
days— at least, that’s the rule of our college—and be in gates by twelve 
o’clock at night. Besides which, if you're a decently steady fellow, you 
ought to dine in hall perhaps four days a week. Hall is at five o’clock. 
And now you have the sum total. All the rest of your time you may 
Jast do what you like with. 

“So much for our work and hours. Now for the place. Well, it’s a 
grand old place, certainly ; and I dare eay if a fellow goes straight in it, 
and gets creditably through his three years, he may end by loving it as 
much as we do the old schoolhouse and quadrangle at Rugby. Our col- 
lege is a fair specimen : a venerable old front of crumbling stone, front- 
ing the street, into which two or three other colleges loo! 
the gateway is a large room, where the college examinations go on, 
when there are any ; and, as you pass the porter’s lodge, 
where resides our janitor, a bustling little man, with a potbelly, whose 
business it is to put down the time at which the men come in at night, 
and to keep all discommonsed tradesmen, stray dogs, and bad characters 
generally, out of the college. 

“The large quadrangle into which you come first, is bigger than ours 
at Rugby, and a much more solemn and sleepy sort of a place, with its 
little gables and old mallioned windows. One side is occupied by the 
hall and chapel ; the principal’s house takes up balf another side ; and 
the rest is divided into staircases, on each of which are six or eight sets 
of rooms, inhabited by us undergraduates, with here and there a tator 
or fellow dropped down amongst us (in the first-floor rooms, of course), 
pe rion ew keep ade to york f sort of ballast. This quadran- 

J w o ege, generally respectable and quiet, 

which is a seul 200k ths than Gan Uo said ton the inner watinan 
which you get at through a paseage leading out of the other. The rooms 
aint half so large or good in tbe inner quad; and here’s where all we 


freshmen live, besides a lot of the older undergraduates who don’t care 
| to change their rooms. Only ove tutor bas rooms here; andI should 
| think, if he’s a reading man, it wont be long before he clears out; for all 
sorts of high jinks go on on the grass-plot, and the row on the stuircases 
is often as bad, and not half eo respectable, as it used to be 10 the mid- 
dle passage in the last week of the half year. 
Re My rooms are what they call gurrets, right up in the roof, witha 
commanding view of college tiles and chimney pots, and of houses at the 
| k. No end of cats ; both college Toms and strangers haunt the neigh- 
| bourhood, and I am rapidly learning cat-talk from them ; but I am not 
| going to stand it,—I don’t want to know cat-talk. The college Toms 
| are protected by the statutes, I believe ; but I’m going to buy an air-gun 
| for the benefit of the strangers. My rooms are pleasant enough, at the 
top of the kitchen staircase, and separated from al! mankind by a great, 
| iron-clamped, outer door, my oak, which I sport whea | go out, or want 
| to be quiet ; sitting-room eighteen by twelve, bedroom twelve by eight, 
and a little cupboard for the acout. 

“ Ab, Geordie, the scout is an institution! Fancy me waited upon 
jand valeted by a stout party in black, of quiet, geutlemanly manners, 
| like the benevolent father ina comedy. He takes the deepest interest in 
all my possessions and proceedings, and is evidently used to good socie- 
| ty, to judge by the amount of crockery and glass, wines, liquors, and 
| grocery, which be thinks indispensable for my due establishment. He 
has also been good enough to recommend me @ great many tradesmen 
| who are ready to supply these articles in any quantities ; each of whom 
| hae been here already a dozeu times, cap in hand, and vowing that it is 
quite immaterial when I pay, —which is very kind of them ; but, with the 

highest respect for Friead Perkins (my scout) and his obliging friends, I 
shall make some inquiries before * letting in’ with any of them. He waits 
| on me in hall, where we go in full fig of cap and gown at five, and get 

very good dinners, and cheap enough. It is rather a fine old room, with 





, who have endowed the 
college in some way, or at least have fed here in times gone by, and for 
whom, ‘ cwterisque benefactoribus nostris,’ we daily give thanks in a 
long Latin grace, which ove of the undergraduates (I think it must be) 
goes and rattles out at the end of the high table, and then comes 


| down again from the dais to his own place. No one feeds at the high 


table except the dons and the gentlemanly commoners, who are under- 
cloth and serge, I haven't yet made out,—I believe it is because they pay 
double fees ; but they seem ly tched up at the high table, 
_s — think would sooner pay double to come to the other ead of 
the hal 

“The chapel isa quaint little place, about the size of the chancel of 
Lutterworth Church. It just holds us all comfortably. The attendance 
is regular enough, but I dou’t think the men care about it a bit in gen2- 
ral. Several I can see bring in Buclids, and other lecture books, and 
the service is goue through at a great pace. I couldn’t think at first 
why some of the men seemed so uncomfortable and stiff about the legs at 
the morning service, but I find that they are the hunting set, and come 
in with peacoats over their pinks, and trousers over their leather 
breeches and top-boots ; which accounts for it. There are a few others 
who seem very devout, and bow a deal, and tura towards the altar 
at different parts of the service. These are of the Oxford high church 
school, I believe ; but I shall soon find out more about them. Ona the 
whole, I feel less at home, I am sorry to say, at present ia the chapel 
than anywhere else. 

“ T was very nearly forgetting a great institution of the college, which 
is the buttery-hatcb, just opposite the ball-door. Here abides the fat old 
butler (all the servants at St. Ambrose’s are portly), and serves out 
limited bread, butter, and cheese, and unlimited beer, brewed by him- 
self, for an hour in the morning, at noon, and agaia at supper-time. 
Your scout always fetches you a pint or so on each occasion, in case 
you should want it, and if you don’t, it falls to him; bat I can’t say 
that my fellow gets much, for I am naturally a thirsty soul, and canno 
often resist the malt myself, coming up, as it does, fresh and cool, in one 
of the silver tankards, of which we seem to have an endless supply. 

“ T spent a day or two in the firet week, before I got shaken down into 
my place here, ia going round and seeing the other colleges, and finding 
out what great men had been at each (one got a taste for that sort of 
work from the doctor, and I’d nothing else to do). Well, I never was 
more interested ; fancy ferreting out Wycliffe, the Black Prince, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Pym, Hampden, Laud, Ireton, Butler, and Addison, in 
one afternoon. I walked about two inches taller in my trencher cap 
after it. Perbaps I may be going to make dear friends with some fellow 
who will change the history of England. Why should n’t I? There 


arust have been freshmen once ho were et rPh Sle Ooi ~} 





or Raleigh of Oriel. I moonea 
all the young faces in caps, and wondering which of them would turn 
out great generals or statesmen or poets. Some of them will, of course, 
for there mast be a dozen at least, I should think, in every generation 
of undergraduates, who will bave a good deal to say to the ruling and 
guiding of the British nation before they die.” 

An excellent book, rather of the grave sort, is Degerando on Self-Educa- 
tion, which bas been published by Burnham of Boston. Its title fully sets 
forth its subject, which is treated in a thoughtful, candid spirit, and in 
the manner of a moralist who bas observed as well as studied and re- 
flected. The author is, however, a little tinctared with the old and 
formulistic school of morals which is rapidly passing away. A correct 
appreciation of the book may be formed from the following view of the 
important subject of Rewards and Punishments, in which there will be 
observed an approach—thoagh but an approach—to the views of modern 
“ humanitarian” philosophers. 


The employment of rewards and punishments, if understood, has a 
much more direct analogy than one would think, with the employment 
of allegorical signs. For rewards and punishments are essentially des- 
tined to recall and make to be felt the laws of duty, and to give life to 
the motives which justify them. In order that they may be useful, they 
should be limited to this; it is a sad mistake when they come to take 
the place of motives themselves. All the morality of human actions is 
destroyed, its vital principle, at least, is destroyed in its original source, 
if we conceive only of good as an action rewarded, of evil as an action 
punished. It is then personal interest alone, in all its nakedness, that 
asurps the seat of virtue,even in the accomplishment of what virtue 
prescribes, There is no longer good nor evil, merit nor demerit ; but 
only a desire of enjoying, a fear of suffering,—a calculation of int ; 
the good maa is only the most skilfal calculator. There is no longer 
morality or justice, but only a vile selfishness reigning in different forms, 
accompanied by its two odious ministers, avarice and fear. When this 
is 80, let the terms punishment and recompense be employed no longer ; for 
the ideas they exprers have disappeared ; nothing is left but a bargain 
between him who commands, and him who obeys in order to obtain or 
to avoid something, or disobeys if he can obtain something better. He 
only merits rewards, who would have done his duty in the face of perse- 
cution ; and he deserves punishment who has abstained from evil merely 
to avoid pain, but owns the intention of it in his heart. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more fatal than a system of rewards and 

ishmeats, 80 bined that ation takes the place of moral 








sentiment, and becomes the only motive of determination. It is the ob- | bull 


ject of morality to repress the blind desire of enjoyment, and arm the soul 


with a courageous resistance against pain and . But this system 
both intoxicates and degrades the mind ;—intoxicates he mind, by mak- 
ing all-availing the hope of Pp which it 7-4 des it, 





by giving new power to the apprehension of punishment. As soon a8 
there is nothing acknowledged beyond, in reward and punishment, all the 
means of somes Ge one and avoiding the other will be sought and 
found out; aud at expense than at the sacrifice of 1 inclina- 


graduates in velvet caps and silk gowns: why they wear these instead of 


that they both serve to bring the mind and heart to the knowledge of 
the sentiment of duty, they become an energetic language, a mode of in- 
straction which is salutary, in proportion as, instead of violating the 
notions of duty, it makes them more palpable. This end may be ob- 
tained, if an exact relation is observed between the real merit of actions, 
and their recompense ; and if the selection of rewards and punishments 
preserves analogy with the more moral notions whose awakening they 
should favour. wards and punishments, borrowed from the pleasures 
and pains of the eenses, are the least proper to fulfil this destination. It 
is to be feared, that they favour the inclinations of sensuality, rather 
than enliven the love of virtue. Solitade, on the contrary, when used as 
punishment, disposes to contemplation, and through contemplation te 
reflection ; and labour gives methodical and regular habits. Testimonies 
of esteem, however, are the best modes of remuneration ; for by theee, 
merit and demerit take a sensible form, which renders the notions, on 
which they are founded, more deep, and the remembrance of them more 
darable. When we bebold a crime, or a noble action, a natural emotion 
makes us express a wish to see the one chastised and the other rewarded ; 
the same emotion carries us from the consequence to the principle, from 
the application to the rule, if indeed any evident connection subsists be- 
| tween them. There is no one, who, in retracing the recollections of 
youth, does not recognize, that if on some occasions un unexpected re- 
| ward has nourished vanity, and an arbitrary punishment in other 
instances has irritated his character, yet on some occasions, a punish- 
| ment, of which we perceived the justice, and a reward, which was me- 
| rited, have given to the sentiment of duty great power ; the former, by 
lending to duty a severer language, which roused repentance ; the latter, 
by giving to it joyousness ; both giving to it a solemnity which takes 
frivolity captive, a seriousness which ripens reason, 

This serious and solemn, though silent language, destined to repress 
too ardent passions and encourage yet feeble virtues, suits, particularly 
well, the moral youth of man; and yet, at this time, it is not well com- 
prehended. Indeed, when it is well understood, it ie generally least ne- 


oessary. 

But the views which ought to guide the instractor and legislator, in 
the creation of a system of rewards and punishments, are those which 
ought to guide us in self-education, in the choice of the motives we are 
to draw from the anticipation of rewards and punishments. We must 
look on them as a kind of language, and avoid the gross error of taking 
them as principles of determination. We must seek them as a support, 
not as a yoke. This truth is susceptible of great development, and 
should be a subject of much thought. 


PS 


Fine Avis. 


ROSSITER AND MIGNOT’s “HOME OF WASHINGTON AFTER THE WAR.” 


Mesars. Rossiter and Mignot—both American painters of mark, the 
one a figure and portrait painter, the other a landscapist—have just 
finished a picture in collaboration, which is sure to be popular, and which 
to the elements of popularity adds intrinsic merit as a work of art. The 
composition, which is of life size, represents the home circle at the 
Mount Vernon after the peace of 1783. The family are upon that fa- 
vourite American lounging place (if Washington ever could lounge), 
the verandah, or as it is here somewhat unaccodatably called, 
the piazza. Mrs. Washington and her daughter, Mra. Custis, are seated 
at a table; and Lafayette leans against a pillar talking to the First Pre- 
sident who, in all his native dignity, stands the central figure of the group. 
So charming is the attitude and manner of the young French Marquis, that 
in epite of the idolization of Washington, he will surely be the favourite 
with all beholders, except those who may be won by the charms of Mra. 
Custis. From these principal figures the eye is led out to the lawn by 
the introduction of a negro nurse playing upon the green sward with 
her little mistress. Mount Vernon is not very picturesque, but Mr. 
Mignot has made it unusually attractive by his skillful management of 
the points which the grounds and the distant view afforded him. The 
summer house embowered in shrubbery, and the far flowing Potomac 
make the landscape of this very pleasing picture no unimportant element 
of its beauty. We are informed that “the Home of Washington after 
the War” is to be engraved in the best manner. 


PAPERS RELATING TO RUBENS. 

It would seem as if all that could be discovered about the great Flem- 
ish painter had been given to the world in the various biographies and 
critical notices of bis life and works which have been published within 
the last half century. But a book has just appeared in England, by W. 
Noel Sainsbury, the author of which has unearthed from the State 
Paper Office letters and memoranda which make many interesting addi- 
tions to our stock of information about the painter diplomat; as our 
readers will see by the following extracts from a London notice of Mr. 
Sainsbury’s book. 

Carleton, our ambassador at the Hague, was eo especially imbued with 
a love of art that to his industry, zeal, and jadgment we are indebted for 
some of the noblest and choicest specimens which England possesses. At 

m 


the commencement of this correspondence we find in nego- 
tiating through his agents an exchange of a chain of diam belonging 
to Lady Carleton for a picture by Rubens. The negotiation is illustra- 


tive of the tenacity of the great painter as regards his own estimate of 
the value of his productions. “ Wee,’ says Toby Matthew, “tell him of 
a chaine, and described it the best we could ; but these things work not 
upon bim, and be will not meddle with it, but so farre forth as by the es- 
timation of gouldsmithes and jewellers it shall rise to his price.” Tob 
did, “ with all discretion,” endeavour to cheapen a picture in which 
‘there are lyons and ears, and three men on backe (some in half 
figures), huntinge and killinge beastes and being killed by them ;” but 
Rubens’s demands “ ar like ye laws of Medes and Persians wch may not be 
altered ;” and though Toby “ was so imprudent as to offer 50 duckatts 
and so by degrees,”’ yet “ ye cruel courteous paynter would not set a less 
price upon it than before.” It was to no Purpose that Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton lubricated him with the designation of “ the prince of painters and 
of gentlemen,” he would not abate a ducat from his price. 

As was always known, Rubens made a large use of the hands of his 
pupils in the execution of his designs. But we find that this practice 
provoked remonstrance even in his own day. A picture of the “ Crea- 
tion,” which, is consequence of his dealings with Carleton, he was com- 
missioned to paint for the Prince of Wales, was not approved, because, 
as Lord Daavers complained, “in every painter’s opinion he had sent 
a piece scarce touched by his own hand, and the postures so forced as 
the Prince will not admit the picture into bis gallery.” Rubens him- 
self admits the impeachment, but contends that, if the picture had been 
painted entirely by his own hand, “it would be well worth twice as 
much.’ In compensation he makes the following offer to Sir W. Trum- 

“ Sir,—I am quite willing that the picture painted for my Lord Am- 
bassador Carleton be returned to me, and that I should paint another 
bunting piece less terrible than that of the lions, makicg abatement, as 
is reasonable, for the amount already paid, and the new pictare to be 
entirely of my own hand, without admixture of the work o! c | one else, 
which I will undertake to you on the word of a gentleman. I am very 
sorry that there should have been any dissatisfaction on the part of Mons. 
Carleton, but he would never let me understand clearly, though I often 





tions. Success, when obtained, will produce greater faithfulness to this 
instruction ; and where there is ability and audacity, fortunate and pow- 
erful villany may be the resalt. And why would not this be honourable? 
The external advantege is obtained in which all merit consista. Pre- 
cisely the effect that despotism produces on the general character of a 

ie, the caprices of an instructor produce on the character of a pupil. 


anishments and rewards become arbitrary, and take the place of law 
aod daty. 
Saiastion: 


The sentiment of justice, if it resista the inflaence of false 
revolts against the employment of a force that favours some 
and oppresses others ; 0 that men, if they are not degraded, resist, and 
resist even what is good in itself, because they have conceived it as an 
odious yoke. Thus every generous movement is stifled in its principle, 
or else directed against the authority, which has misconceived its voca- 
tion and abused its power. 
And this effect, which results absolately from pnoishments and rewards, 
which are arbitrary, takes place also in a degree, when rewards and 


pu- 
nisbments are onate to the real merit and demerit of the 
actiona. 








But if the employment of rewards and punishments is 20 conceived, 


entreated him to do eo, whether this picture was to be an entire original 
or merely one touched by my own hand. I wish for an opportunity to 
put him in a good hamour with me, although it ehould cost me some 
trouble to bim. ged seg yh te mage Ad pee 
in a place so eminent as the gallery of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and 
I will do everything in my power to make it superior in design to that 
of Holofernes, which I executed in my youth. I have almost fiuished a 
large picture To = own hand, and in my opinion one of my 
best, representing a lions, the figures as large as life. Is is an 
order of m Ambassador Digby, to be , slam given to 
pornstar | to the Marquis of Hamilton. t, as you truly say, euch 
subjects are more 


agreeable, and have more vehemence in a large than 
a small picture. I should very much like the 
proportions, 


re for H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales to be of the largest the size of the 


picture gives us ters more courage to t our ideas with the 
utmost freedom aun of reality. am ready under any cir- 
cumstances to employ myeelf in your service, and recommending myself 


humbly to your favour, offer myself at all times to your noti 





tice. 
“As to His Majesty and H.R. the Prince of Wales, I shall always 
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be very pleased to sensive the honour of their commands, acd with re-| engineer ; the remainder of the books, together with all articles of virtu, 


spect to the Hall in the New Palace | confess myself to be, by a natural in- | 
stinct, better fitted to exeoute works of the largest size rather than little | 
curiosities, Every one according to his gifts. My endowments are of | 
such a nature that I have never wanted courage to undertake any de- | 
sign, however vast in size or diversified in subject—Sir, your very | 
humble servant, “Perer Pave Rupens.” | 


The whole series of English dealings with Rubens are illustrated in 


ene. particalarly those with Henrietta Maria and with cember, 1858. 


King for the banqueting bouse at Whiteball, referred to in the letter 
j ust quoted. The Whitehall pictures, according to Gerbier, were lying 
some time at Brussels, in the year 1634, because the King could not con- 
veniently flad money to pay for them; and Gerbier remonstrates with 
Sir Toby Matthew and with the King himself on the European scandal 
thence arising. ‘“ French and otber nations here who frequent Sir Peter 
Rubens’s house talke much that ye greate workes be bath made for the 
banqueting-house lye in bis as arrested for want of money to call him 
and the said worke into Evgland.’”’ Gerbier is a consistent friend and 
admirer of Rubens, and the latter while in London lived in Gerbier’s 
house, who was paid by the King’s command all his expenses incurred 
during Rubens’s residence. The King also purchased of Gerbier a dia- 
mond ring and hatband to present to Peter Paul, and Gerbier was for 
some time fearful that Gerbier himself would not be paid for them ; 
though his fears proved eventually without foundation. But Rubens’s 
visit to Eogland was rather due to his credit as a negotiator than to his 
skill as an artist ; and yet it was during hie stay here that he painted the 
“ Peace aud War,” now in the National Gallery, as an appropriate em- 
blem of bis labours as diplomatist and mediator. The nature and object 
of his negotiati are elucidated by this correspondence, and a very 
curious incident is narrated, which must henceforth take a prominent 
place among the memorable associations connected with old London. It 
appears that Barozzi was conducting Rubens to Greenwich, whether in | 
quest of whitebait is not mentioned, though it seems to have been a party | 
of pleasure ; when, in shooting London-bridge, their boat was capsized, 
“by the frightful stirring of one of his companie, a Churchman,” sup- 
d to be Rabens’s chaplain, who wus there drowned, “ Barogzi himself 
being hardly saved, at his third and last coming up to the top of the 
water, by one of his spurs.” “ Your acquaintance, little Oliver,” says 
Lord Dorchester, who recoants the accident to Sir Isaac Wake, “ went up 
and downe like a divedapper, and at length was taken up neare the 
Tower.” What display the “ priace of painters aod gentlemen’ made in 
the waters of the Thames is not told ; but we can imagine his slouched 
hat parting company towards Greenw'cb, and the stave of that peerless 
raff, cuffs, and bose when his artistic Majesty reached ferra firma. Rubens 
with the starch washed out of him strikes us as a subject for an Academy 
pictare, and we commend it to our A.R.A.’s when they have exbausted 
the novelties of * Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage,” and the “ Finding 
of the Body of Harold.” 








——_—_ 


THE IRON DUKE AND THE WELLINGTON PICTURES. 

I remember standing by the side of his grace when the publisher of the 
print of the meeting with the old Prussian marshal had invited the duke 
to see the original painting. He surveyed it attentively, and after good- 
naturedly remarking bow capital a likeness the artist had made of the 
aide-de-camp, observed that he wished he had seen the painter before he 
had begun his picture. He would not then have made so great a mistake as 
to represent the two generals raising their hats to each other. “ We did 
nothing of the sort,” continued the duke; “ the moment Blucher came 
up be threw bis arms about my neck and kissed me; he was higbly ex- 
cited, and very muddy. In fact, we were both covered with mad.” 
Those were the duke’s words......As for the other picture with which 
the duke is lated, it is altogether false. He never accompanied the 
Marcbioness of Douro to the field on any one occasion. I bave heard the 
publisher say how glad he would bave been had the event really occurred. 

The Duke of Wellington was very impatient of these departures from 
fact, because, as he justly observed, it was so easy to get at the truth 
while the actors in the ecene yet lived. All the representations (so 
called) of the battle of Waterloo were, in his eyes, puerile distortions. 
For this reasoa he purchased Sir W. Allan’s picture, which the reader 
who has visited Apsley House may remember, depicts Napoleon’s side of 
the field. The Emperor is in the foreground with his staff; his batta- 
lions are moving down a —_ to make the final attack. In the remote 
distance are the attenuated British forces, formed partly into equares, 
“That,” said the duke, “may bave been a true sketch. None of the 
others have approached the reality.” 

But of all the popular pictures which most offended the great duke, 
none was 80 distasteful as Salters’s “ Waterloo Banquet.” It is a marvel 
the old soldier did not purchase it, and buy oP, all the engravings where- 
with to make a bonfire at Strathficldsay. vl that the portrates are ali 
bad: not that the general aspect of the room and the table and the de- 
eorationus is erroueous—these, iudeed, are merits of the picture ; but the 

oupinog is dreadful—an illustration of the highest amouat of ill-breed- 

g. The duke stands, and the duke speaks: trath would have repre- 
sented every guest in an attitude of respectful attention: effect 
delineates oue-half of the guests in the act of talking to each other, or 
turning their back upon their chief, till the artist at least might scaa 
their features. Strange that the man who was all truth should have 
been the subject of so many lies! What is more generally credited than that 
the leader of the British host at Waterloo should have exclaimed, “ Up, 
Gaards, and at them?” Even Siborne puts the passage iato the duke’s 
mouth. When, however, his Grace was asked, a year or two before his 
death, if he used the words imputed to him, his reply was, “It stands 
to reason I could not have said anything of the kind, I was too far from 
the men; they couldn’t have beard me for the nvise of the artillery. I 
merely gave an order for the line to advance, and perhaps some of the 
aides-de-camp called out to the Guards as they carried the order.” — 
Tuan. 
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THE WILLS OF STEPHENSON AND BRUNEL. 

The will of the late Mr. Stephenson bas been sworn by the executors, 
George Robert Stephenson, civil engineer ; Charles Parker, solicitor, of 
Binfield ; and Chas. Parker Bidder, civil engineer. The document, 
which covers two sheets of foolscap, is dated the 13th of August, 1859. 
The persoaalty is swora under £400,000. The principal legatees are the 
executors. The cousin of the deceased, George Robert Stephenson, of 
Wimbledon, in the county of Surrey, has bequeathed to him the de- 
ceased’s interest in the factory at Newcastle, aod in the Saibstone Col- 
lieries in Leicestershire, which the deceased inherited from bis father, the 
late George Stephenson. The testator also leaves to the same cousin 
his leasehold house ia Gloucester-square, Hyde-park, together with the 
furoitare, pictures, plate, library, wine, and other effects; and half of 
the furoiture and effects in the deceased's offices in Great George-street, 
Westminster, the other balf being bequeathed to Mr. George Parker Bid- 
der. Mr. George Robert Stephenson furtber obtain an absoluie bequest 
of £50,000 in money. The other two executors receive £10,000 each. 
To Messrs. Robert and James Stephenson, two other cousins of the de- 
ceased, resident in Newcastle-on Tyne, there is bequeathed the sum of 
£5,000 each. The deceased’s partner in the Newcastle factory, and ano- 
ther gentleman connected with that establishment, are each left £200. 
£4000 is bequeathed to a lady named Emily Lister, late of Boulogne- 
sur Mer, aod £1,500 each to ber two sisters. Legacies of £2,000 each 
are left to various civil engineers, including Mr. Edwin Clark, of Syden- 
ham, Mr. Thomas Eliot Harrison, Mr. W. H. Budden, of Clapham, &c. 
Several female cousins of the deceased, most of whom are married, ob- 

taia legacies of £2,000. The sum of £5,000 is left for the maintenance 
and education of the children of the late Mr. Starbuck, of Walbrook. 
An anouity of £100 is provided for a servant of the deceased, named 
Margaret Tomlinson ; and the sum of £20 each is given to all the other 
servants who had beea with Mr. Stephenson upwards of twelve mouths. 

The will further includes bequests to various philantbropic and educa- 

tional institutions, the perticulars of which bave been already published ; 

and it conclades by vesting the residuary estate equally in the three exe- 
eutors, The will is remarkably simple in its language, and almost en- 
tirely free from technical phraseology. 


The wll of Ieambard Kingdom Brunel, civil engineer, late of Duke-| be exploded. Mr. Stuart has brought back specimens of the gan 
nclud 


street, Westminster, bas been proved in the London Court of Probate by 
the four executors therein appointed, viz., the widow, the eldest son, 
Isambard Brunel, Esq., Sir Benjamin Hawes, K.C.B., and Dr. Seth 
Thompson, M 


plate, jewellery, trinkets, and the whole of the furniture, he leaves to 
his wife, and also a life interest in the residue of his property, and at ber 
death it is to be divided into ten parts—five- tenths be leaves to his eldest 
son, four-tenths to his youngest, and one-tenth to his daughter. To Sir 
Benjamin Hawes he bequeatbes £1,100, and to Dr. Thompson £100. 
The will was witnessed by R. Eledale, solicitor, 3 Whitehall-place, and 
J. Bennett, 18 Duke-street, Westminster, and bears date the 3rd of De- 
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Tue New Scuoran.—tThe advances which have recently been made in 
tbe mechanical and useful arts have already begun to influence our so- 
cial condition, and must affect still more deeply our systems of educa- 
tion. The knowledge which used to constitute a scholar, and fit him for 
social and intellectual intercourse, will not avail him under the present 

dancy of practical science. New and gigantic inventions mark 
almost ae passing year—the colossal tubular bridge, conveying the 
moneter train over an arm of the sea—the submarine cable, carrying the 
pulse of speech beneath 2,000 miles of ocean—the monster ship freighted 
with thousands of lives—and the huge rifle gun throwing its fatal but un- 
christian charge across miles of earth or of ocean. New arts, too, useful 
and ornamental, have sprung up luxuriantly around us. New powers of 
nature have been vena he and man communicates with man across seas 
and continents with more certainty and speed than if he had been en- 
dowed with the velocity of the race-horse, or provided with the pinions 
of the eagle. Wherever we are, in short, art and science surround us. 
They bave given birth to new and lucrative professions. Whatever we 
purpose to do they help us. In our houses they greet us with light and 
heat. When we travel we find them at every stage on land, and at every 
harbour on ourshores. They stand beside our board by day, and beside 
our couch by night. To our thoughts they give the speed of lightning, 
and to our time-pieces the punctuality of the sun ; and though they caa- 
not provide us with the boasted lever of Archimedes to move the earth, 
or indicate the spot upon which we must stand could we do it, they bave 
put into our bands tools of matchless power by which we can study the | 
remotest worlds ; and they have furnished us with an intellectual plam- | 
met by which we can sound the depths of the earth, and count the cycles | 
of its endurance. In his hour of presumption and ignorance man bas | 
tried to do more than this; but thoagh he was not permitted to reach | 
the heavens with his cloud-capt tower of stone, and bas tried in vain to | 
navigate the wrial ocean, it was given bim to ascend into the empyrean 
by chains of thought which no lightning could fuse, and no comet strike ; 
and though he has not been allowed to grasp with an arm of flesh the 
products of other worlds, or tread upon the pavement of gigantic planets, | 
he has been enabled to scan, with more than an eagle’s eye, the mighty 
creations in the bosom of space—to march intellectually over the mosaics | 
of sidereal systems, and to follow the adventurous Pbeton in a chariot | 
which can never be overturned.—Sir David Brewster's Introductory at Edin- | 
burgh, Nov. 1. 


Orgwines Yor Brrrisu Lrrerary anp Screntiric Men.—Among the | 
educated youth who annually quit our Universities there have always | 
been some so ardently devoted to study as to forego the advantages of | 
professional station, and trust to the precarious emoluments of lite- | 
rary labour ; while there are others who, having been professionally un- | 
succesefal, have sought for a living from their writings and their inven- | 
tions. This class of eminent men, who formed a large body in the three 
kingdoms, received no countenance from the State. They wereexcluded 
from all public offices and boards, where their talents would have been 
useful to their country ; and, thirty years ago, there was not a single 
literary or scientific man, who enjoyed a pension from the Crown, or 
who, with one exception, was distinguished by any mark of honour from | 
the Sovereign, while in every otber European community, literature and | 
science, and the fine and useful arts, were represented in every depart- 
ment of government, and in every order of rank and nobility. This, 
happily, is no longer the case. The urgent appeals of a few individuals | 
at last fell upon the dull ear of public men, and chafed into sensation 
the apathy of official routine. Iniuences, at first infinitesimal, were ir- 
resistible in their summation, and successive Governments have to some 
extent peted for the popularity of advancicg literature and science, | 
and doing honour to their cultivators. | 

The first step in this great reform wae taken by Henry Brougham. 
When the Duke of Wellington was Minister he recommended to bis Grace 
to grant the first pension ever given for scientific attainments ; and when, 
in 1830, Lord Brougham occupied the high place of Lord Chancellor of 
England, be strove to advance all those intellectual interests which had 
been neglected by men in power. On his recommendation William IV. 
conferred the honour of knighthood on Mr. Herschel, Professor Leslie, 
Mr. Charles Bell, and others ; and, in imitation of this example, thirt 
titles of hapour ve. since the year 1830, been conferred for intellectua 
services. se honorary distinctions were followed by more substan- 
tial rewards, and we now fiod oa the civil list the names of nearly fifty 
distinguished persons, from the Astronomer-Royal, as the nominal head 
of science, and the Poet Laureate, as the nominal head of literature, down 
to more bumble though not less meritorious names. These liberal re- 
forms naturally led to others. The recognition of intellectual rights b 
ove Cabinet prompted the zeal of another, and institations as well as indi- 
viduals shared in the generosity of the State. Men of science found a 
place in some of our scientific boards, and grants of money were made 
to the metropolitan societies of the empire. The extension of our Uni- 
versity system is due also to Lord Brougham, the founder, or one of the 
founders, of University College, Loudou. King’s College followed asa 
rival, and by their subsequent union the University of London, with its 
affiliated colleges, has become one of the most valuable institutions in 
the empire. Three new colleges, constituting the Queea’s University, 
have been liberally endowed in Ireland, and these, with the various col- 

leges recently established in our colonies, may, I trust, afford a suitable 
provision for sach of you as may successfully devote yourselves to litera- 
ture and science.—Sir D. Brewster at Edinburgh. 























Tue Ivrerton or Sovra AvstraLia.—Mr. Stuart, who has made an 
extensive and most important yay beny the interior of South Austra- 
lia, has returned to Adelaide, from Port Augusta, after an absence of 
six months. His party consisted of two persons besides himself, and they 
bad with them about four pack and four or five saddles horses. Mr. 
Stuart’s first business was to survey and lay off the runs discovered and 
claimed by him some time ago. After that work was finished, he started 
with his party on a further exploratory expedition, and the result seems 
by bis reports to have been the discovery of an immense tract of country, 
exceeding in richness of pasturage and abundance of water anything that 
bas yet been met with. The distance traversed was 300 miles beyond 
the furthest point reached by Mr. Babbage and Major Warburton, and the 
—y was found to be luxuriant beyond description. The details, of 
which however, we do not ourselves guarantee the accuracy, are of ex- 
ceeding interest. 

Mr. Stuart, it would appear, started from the Emerald Springs about 
the beginning of April, and reached lat, 26° S., the northern boundary of 
the colony, about the middle of May, and during his journey was never 
a day without water. The country traversed consisted chiefly of im- 
mense plains, interspersed with innumerable hillocks from 100 to 150 
feet high, from the summits of which gushed springs of pure fresh water, 
intersecting the plains and discharging themselves into numerous creeks 
and rivers running ip an — direction. 

One of the rivers discovered is reported by Mr. Stuart to be three 
| miles broad in one part of its course. The ranges flanking the plain are 
chiefly table-topped and about a thousand feet high. Mr. Stuart made a 
détoar occasionally of from 20 to 30 miles on each side of his track, and 
| found the country gverywhere of the same beautiful description ; and it 




















mercus guests found his splendid resources at all times converted to their 
gratification with a grace of hospitality, which, although sedalous, was 
never oppressive. There was nothing of the patron in his manner, or of 
the Olympic cond ion which is ti affected by much lesser 
men. A friend—and how many friends he had !—was at once his eqaal 

and treated him with republican freedom, yet with the most high-bred 
courtesy and gentle considerateness. We may doubt whether any of the 
celebrated reception-houses of our aristocracy ever afforded more de- 

lightful gatherings than those which Steph ’s expansive tastes eur- 
rounded him in bis home. Men of science, letters, art, great travellers, 

engineers, young and old of both sexes, and o! varied accomplishments 

gave to his re-unions a completeness the more striking that it seemed 
never to be anxiously aimed at. Surrounded by his choice collection of 
modern works of art, or explaining bis a apparatus, or bat 
tling some scientific thesis, or exchanging some sprightly banter in a 
social circle, the i of Robert Stephenson will rise up before his 
friends as a pillar bearing the record of some of their happiest hours. 
What a favourite he was with all, especially with women and young 
persons! No one who enjoyed his intimacy can forget the easy and fa- 
miliar manner in which he was accustomed to enlarge on interesting bat 
abtruse points of natural philosophy. But to ladies, and the young 
especially, he made a point of explaining everything with more than 
usual care and definiteness, never quitting the subject until he was satis- 
fied that he had been perfectly understood.—Once a Week 


Cobess. 
PROBLEM No. 568. By Samvex Loyp, of Florence, N. J. 














[From the Book of the Chess Congress.] 
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White t& play and checkmate in four moves 





Sotvrion ro Prostem No. 567. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoQR6. P to Kt6. 
2 Btoh2 | P to Kt?. 
3. Bio K Kts. P tks B 
4 BioKBS P to Kt 5. 
5. B tks P, checkmate 





First GAME of the Tournament between Messrs. F. Perrin and Tatum, played 
at the N. Y. Chess Clab. 


(Remove the White Queen’s Rook from the board.) 
(KING'S KNIGHT'S GAMBIT.) 





White (P.) Black (T.) White (P.) Black (T.) 
1PtoKé4 PtoK4 mB Ouns Rto Kt3 
2PtKB4 P tks P 24 B tks RP to Kt 
3 KttoK BS PtoQd -# pad fy KttoQé 
4 P tks P tks 2% RoR $k. 3 
5 KttoQB3 Gio 3 on 27 Ktto Kt5 tks Kt 
6 K to B 2 (a) ttoQB3 28 B tks B to K Kt 6 (/) 
7 Fede Kt to K B 3 (6) 29 PtoK R4 to B7 oh 
SPwRKRS Kt to K 5 ch 30 KtoR?2 toBé 
9 Kt tks Kt tks Kt $e f tto BT (g) 
ATS fb =a¢ 32 RtooK Ba to Q6 
1l Rto K ch BtoK2 PB bey RwKB 
12 PtQB4 Qtog 34 BtoK BG6(h) QRtoK 
13 BtoQ Kt Castles 35 BtoK Kté RtoK? 
14 K to Kt PtoK R3 36 QtksQRP tks B (#) 
15 QtwQs P to K Kt 3 (c) 37 P tks R toR2 ch 
18 gto BtoK B4 38 K to Kt3 og hy 
17 Btks B P tks B 39 RtoK B3 toK Kt $ 
18 Btks BP KtoR?2 40 QtoQa tks Kt P ch 
19 QtoQ 3 K R to Kt (@) 41 Q inter: tks P ch 
20 9 the B P ch KtoR 42 ths R yb at la 
tee Kt to Q Kt5 43 Rinterp.(j) Q tks 
22 QtoKSch(e) BtoK BS 44 Ktks@ 

And Black resigns. 





(a) This move if correctly met is not so strong as B to K 2, but in Games 
played at such great odds it is frequently good policy to risk something for 
the sake of a more rapid development of the pieces.—(6) A threatening move. 
ra Intending next move to play B to K B 4.—(d) He should have moved 
to her 2nd.—(e) Had he taken the Bishop acd on Black's retaking, chec 
with Bishop, he would have regained the exchange but nothing more—(f) 
Well played.—(g) This move cost Black a eT} A tempting move, 
threatening to advance K R P next move, but B to K 7 would have been 
stronger.—(i) An ingenious sacrifice but not sound.—(j) This rejoinder of 
White was unfi by his opp t 

NV. B.—According to agreement it was arranged that in the event of Mr. 
Perrin’s winaing the first game he was to allow his antagonist the move in ad- 
dition to the Rook in the next game.—Rather an arduous undertaking. 








Miss Martineau on Diet.—The greatest amount of nourishment of both 
kinds is contained in flour, meat, potatoes, and peas ; milk, cheese, rice, 
and other grains, and sugar ; while tea, coffee, and cocoa are of great 
value in their way. Such are the materials; but they may be so treated 
in the cooking as to waste what is valuable, and preserve what is of the 
least q It is possible to ge the making of a stew s0 as 
to wash away the best qualities of the meat, and leave the vegetables 
hard, and drain away the thickening, causing a predominant taste of 
smoke and salt. When Miss Nightingale and ber assistants undertook to 
cook in the Eastern hospitals, they made a pint of thick arrowzoot from 
one ounce of the powder, while in the general kitchen it took two ounces 
to make a pint of thin arrowroot. It was the proper boiling of the wa- 
tef that made the difference here. Again, two ounces of rice were saved 
on every four puddings when the nurses made the puddings. Such inci- 
dents show that it is not enough to bave the best materials for nourish- 
ment: they must be busbanded in the preparation. It seems probable 
that, by sensible conduct all around, everybody might command enough 
of the best material for food ; and it is certain that a very small propor- 
tion of the wives of Englishmen kaoow how to do justice to the food they 
buy.—Once a Weel. 











| seemed to be of a similar character as far as the eye could reach beyond 
| the furthest point attained by him. Indeed, he seems to have turned 
back through surfeit of good country. He thinks there would not be 


any difficulty whatever in crossing over to the Gulf of Carpentaria, or 


| to any other portion of the north coast. His impression is, that an in- 


Tus Prixce or Wares at Oxronp.—His Royal Highness has now 
been at the University a week, and be may be considered to have fairly 
entered upon his career as an Oxonian. His resolution seems to be to 
conform to all the rules of his college, and to conduct himself in nearly 
all respects like its ordinary members. He bas been a regular attendant 





| land lake or sea exists to the eastward, which probably discharges its 
| waters into Stokes’s Victoria River to the north-west. At any rate, the 





at such of the lectures as have yet taken place; and so far unlike many 
of bis less illustrious colleagues, he bas “ saved his fines,” by being at 


| theory that the centre of New Holland is nothing but a desert may now | chapel punctually at eight o'clock every ——- One difference made 


seeds, and miverals of the country, the last of which are said to 


disposes of his property :—To his eldest con, Isambard, he leaves an im-| about which popular scepticiem has framed its adage.— A 


mediate legacy of £2.500, and a further sum of £12.000 at the expiration 
of five years after bis (the testator’s) decease, he receiving in the mean- 
time £450 a year during that period ; to his other son, 


leaving to bis youngest eon all bis drawin 


epr 

£2,500 immediate, and £8,000 in five years, £300 a year in ee af 

terest ; and to his daughter £4,000, subject to conditions on marriage. 

He leaves bis books eo that bis eldest son may make a selection, but itere—not upon bimself but on bis friends—and bis 
ee illustrations, maps, plans, Eo 

and such books as may be of assistance to him in his profession of a civil! the Twania, or at bia house 





glich pastime of yachting amounted almost to a paseion. 





e allowed to keep up a residence in the city, a privilege that is never ac- 
some precious stones. A considerable portion of the district traversed | corded to any bat — under- 
is represented by Mr. Stuart as auriferous, We trust all this is true in | seen walking along t 

-D. ; the personalty being sworn under £90,000. He thus | detail and in su 


in bis favour is, that instead of occupying rooms in college, the Prince is 


mates. Any day the Prince may be 
e streets in his cap and gown, almost unattended, 


ance. But the news is of that exceedingly good kind, | or strolling in the mare of Chriet Church with his brother under- 
thenwum. 


graduates, among whom he 


posed to submit to college di-ci 


a popular ; and he seems equally dis 
pline, and to bear bis share in coll 


Rosert Steruexson 1s Sociery.—Here he was simply charming and | sports. On his attaining his eigh'eenth year, on the 91h proximo, the 
fascinating in the highest degree, from his natural gooduess of beart and | event will be celebrated in Oxtord with great rejoicings. Prince 
the genial zest with which he relished life bimself and participated its| will remain at Oxford for nine months, and before bis the 
enjoyment with others. He was generous and even princely in his ex-| beautiful new museum in the parks will be opened by the Queen io = 

of the| son. In the same week, ‘he commemoration will be held, when - 





On board | Royal Highness will probably be admitted to the 
Gloucester Square, his frequent and nu- D.CL.—Oxford 


pope, 29h wit, 
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INTERNATIONAL LiFE ASS 


CE SOCIETY | This is the sum which in present value represents the excess of the assets | 
OF LONDON. 


| over the liabilities, supposing the Society's investments to bear interest at four | 
| per cent. per annum, which is considerably less than they are now actually 
i realizing. If interest be taken at five per cent., which is nearer the truth, the 
| balance in the Society's favour will be £95,136 53. 5d., and in obtaining these 
balances it will be seen I have provided for the shareholders’ capital, as well 

as every other liability. 
The quinquennial valuation of the Society's business up to the end of No- 
vember next, on which I shall soon be engaged, and the particulars of which } 
| will be made known in the report to be presented at the next annual general | 
meeting of shareholders, wil!, I have every reason to expect, show that the po- | 
sition of the Society is steadily progressing. | 
1am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, | 
W.S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Consulting Actuary, | 


2 Warerioo Puiace, Part Maun. | 


To the Chairman and Court of Directors of the International Life Assurance | 
Society. 


GeneraL Acents’ Orrice, New York, Nov. 12, 1859. 
To the Policy Holders and Agents of the International Society in the United 
Mates :-— 


Circumstances have arisen within the last few months which render it neces- 
sary for us, in the discharge of our daty as General Agents of The International 
Life Assurance Society in the United States, to address you at this time. 

We will first state, that the Society was incorporated in London, in the year 
1837, under a special act of Parliament, by the title of The National Loan Fund 
Life Assurance Society, which was changed in 1855 to its present title. 

The Society was organized with a capital stock of £500,000, ($2,500,000,) of | 
which £490,000 ($2,000,000) were subscribed for by a wealthy propriatory, who, 
in accordance with the deed of settlement, bound themselves severally to the 
fall extent of all their fortunes, not merely to pay up the amounts of their sub- 
scriptions when required, but also, in case of need, at any time to meet and sat- | 
isfy all claims on the Society. ‘ i | 

sum of £40,000 ($200,000) was at once paid up in cas, and this amount 
has been increased by a subsequent installment, till, on the 30th November, | 
1858, the paid up capital amounted to £79,600, ($398,000.) : 

Having established a arge and profitable business in England the Directors, 
about fifteen years ago, extended the operations of the Society to the United | 
States and British North American Provinces. In the city of new York a local | 
Board of Directors was organized, consisting of some of our most respected citi- | 
gens, under whose supervision all the American business of the Society has been | 
transacted. The general insurance law of the State of New-York, passed in | 
1853, having required an investment of $100,000 with the Comptroller of the j 

, #8 a guarantee fund to policy holders, our Society was bs first ~—s | 
ith ; i investments, e 
seatacfaac he ben nausea byte Seip ha ben made purty | Jura; ot when he delve naar ot eda an ate 
to the authorities in every State where it has been re uired by law from our duced by them is calmly and pe moe | considered, and the unreal, fictitious, 
agents. Within those fifteen years the Society has fully contributed its share | equitable and unjust mode of valuation followed by them analyzed and ex- 
to the advancement and popularization of Life Insurance in the United States, | Posed, the alarm which their report is so well calculated to produce on the minds 
and bas paid deceased policies within the Union amounting to about one million | f persons not technically acquainted with such subjects, cannot fail to disappear, 
dollars. Its investments on 30th November, 1858, ted, exclusive of the un- | 84 yar-r) pola gm Kaw hme] share of public confidence to 
ic | ic 10 ye > 
se =< os yes . pA eer . — conte a -¥ |_ The confident and overbearing tone is which the report of the Commissioners 
110,920, ($10 554,600,) and has an annual income arising from premiums and | 8 Written, renders an examination of the basis on which their statements are 
interest on investments amounting to upwards of $400,000. In every instance made necessary before attempting to show what is the true position of your Com- 
the Society has discharged all lawful claims on it among our citizens ina prompt | P@"y- is =~ to understand, in the first place, whether the case they 
and creditable manner, and there is now, after upwards of twenty years of ex. | “#l* mace 9 oop really an a hable one. , oe 
tensive operations, no unsatisfied lawful claim against the Society, either in | 1 page 3 itis state that their computations are made on the “ Combined Ex- 
England or America. The business of the Society in England has progressed in | perience, or Actuaries Rate of Mortality.” To inexperienced persons,and to the 
the most f.vourable manner, and the Society has attained a first-class position | Public in general, this mode of proceeding would appear to be sanctioned by 
the Life Companies of London. | great authority ; but what are the real facts? There is rea!ly no such Table of 
It se y seem strange, therefore, that we should deem it necessary to address } Mortality as that described. It is a mere hypothetical and fictitious Table, and 


GENTLEMEN :—In accordance with your instructions, I have carefully ex” 
amined the document, purporting to be a “ Sapplement to the Fourth Annual 
Report by the Insurance Commissioners of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts,” dated June lith, 1°59, respecting your Society, and now beg to state 
the document in question is written in so unusual a tone and temper, and in 
language so far removed from the sober, deliberative _ of our own official 
reports, that it is hard to believe it really authentic. It has so mach of the 
— feeling and warmth of expression, and is so full of pointed personal al- 
asion, that I am sure it is impossible to find anything similar to it among our 
own governmental records. 

Were it not for this circumstance, the very strong opinions expressed by the 

ommissioners, might well occasion uneasiness, and excite alarm as to the state 





; pose ; is not based, as all reliable Tables are, upon observation on lives, but has been 
peat be wr teotmlne by a et on ee ————— deduced from records as to Policies only, in which the number of lives at risk 
The ty has for several years past Guana business in the State of Mas- | W#8 entirely unknown to any one engaged in its construction. In fact, your 


| own Actuary, Mr. Woolhouse, was one of the most active members of the Com- 
mittee concerned in producing the Table in question. 

That it may be clearly understood that this is not a new objection ur; 
me against the judgment of the Commissioners, it may be mentioned, 
1851, the year of the Great Exhibition, when I had the honour to deliver an ad- 
dress to the meeting of distinguished Actuaries from all parts of the world, in 
| the Institute here, | dwelt prominently on this subject ; but the following ex- 

tract from pp. ix. and x. of the 3d Edition of “ Cont. Vit. Stat.,” pub. 1857, will 
a the nature of the objections urged by me against the adoption of such 
| Table. 


pachusetts, and bas established a large b»siness there amounting, on the 30th 
November last, to about 600 policies. In 1856 a law was passed in that State to | 
organise @ Board of Insurance Commissioners, and Mr. Elizur Wright, of Boston, | 
became one of the Commissioners. By that law, and subsequent enactment in | 
1858, all Life Insurance Companies doing busi in the State, were required to 
furnish such schedules as would enable the Insurance Commissioners to calculate 
if the assests of each company sufficed to cover their liabilities. By order of the 
Directors of the Society, we sent. in May last, to the Board of Insurance 
Cc i x isting of Mr. Wright and his colleague Mr. Geo. W. Sar- 
gent, all the schedules and details required for their investigation. | a 

On the 15th ot June last, the Insurance Commissioners made a report ad- “ There is likewise the Table usually denominated the Experience Table, de- 
dressed to the Legislature of Massachusetts. The report stated that the assets duced from the recorded observations of fifteen Life Offices, in addition to those 
of the Society were wholly inadequate to meet its liabilities ; it accused its | of the Equitable and Amicable Societies already mentioned, reported by the 
executive officers in London of intentional misrepresentation of its affairs ; and | Committee of Actuaries — in the year 1839. In these observations, like 
it proceeded to give advice, both to the London Court of Directors and to the | those deduced from the Amicable and Equitable Life Offices, the principal 

icy holders in the United States, in a presumptuous and offensive manner. portion of the data has no reference to recent years; but there is a much more 
the motive was that prompted the Insurance Commissioners of | serious objection to be brought against the results given in the Experience Ta- 
Massachusetts, the effect was to seriously alarm some of our policy holders, and | ble, From the indisposition evinced by the contributing Offices, to let their in- 
generally to create a feeling of distrust inet the Society. | dividual experience be known, even to the members of the Committee to whom 

In order to have this attack officially contradicted, we sent, in July last, a | the inquiry was entrusted, it became necessary that the different Schedules 
oopy of the Commissioners’ report to the rt of Directors in Lendon, and re- | should be submitted in an anonymous form ; all were given with blank head 
quested them to furuish us with a correct valuation of the Society's policies, in | and so completely mixed up together, that it was impossible afterwards to 
order to prove the incorrectness of the Commissioners’ statements, and the | termine from what Office any particular Schedule came.” 
soundness and integrity of the position of the Society. The very thorough and “This arrangement prevented the investigation being any other than one 
rigid manner in which this has done, together with the time required for | confined to Policies issued by those Offices, and not an estimate of the mortality 
the transmission of the documents to and from London, has unavoidably con- | among a certain number of lives. 
sumed much time ; and we now present, for the information of our policy “ To those therefore, of even limited experience, it must be obvious that the 
holders and the public, two reports on the affairs of the Society—one by Mr. W. | results are thereby deprived of all value as indicating the rate of mortality 
8. B. Woolhouse, the well-known and highly respectable Life Actuary of the | among the Offices contributing the facts. , 
Society, author of many erudite works on Life Insurance and the higher “Nothing is more notorious than the frequency with which the same life is 
branches of algebra and mathematics ; the other report corroborative of Mr. | assured in duplicate and triplicate, not only in the same Office, but in several 
Woolhouse’s, by a gentleman in no way connected with the International Life | Offices, and it often happens that on the same life there has at one time or an- 
other been issued as many as from twenty to fifty Policies in the different Offices 
conjointly. To take an extreme example, in order to show the nature of the 
principle and its effect in vitiating the truth of any results derived from a calcu- 
lation founded on the number of Poticies, and not upon the number of lives. It 
is well known in most of the Assurance Offices, that a distinguished 
personmge wae so fully assured in the Life Offices of this ch 
it was impossible to ottain any Deiivive va mie Ine TrUUE & 
panies, and it has been said that recourse was had to Lioyd’s to have the life 
underwritten there. The policies existing upon this life at one time, it has been 
considered, could not be less than three or four hundred. It is hence evident 
that a death taking place under such circumstances would, in the result of 
such inquiry, appear as ¢iree or four hundred deaths, while in fact only one 
had happened. 

“In like manner, the fact of the life still surviving would produce the anoma- 
lous result of there being 1,000 or 2,000 years of risk depending upon the dura- 
tion of these Policies without any recorded death. 

“It is, therefore, clear that unless the principle of repeated Policies on the 


by 
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ice—Mr. F. G. B. Neison, an Insurance Actuary of eminence, author of ‘* Con- 
tributions to Vital S atistics,” and other works on Life Insurance, both reports 
duly authenticated by a notary public and the American Consul in London, and 
— by a vote of the Court of Directors, as will appear by the annexed 
uments. 

In order to satisfy such of our assured in the United States as may be unac- 
quainted with the indubitable high standing of Messrs. Woolhouse and Neison, 
we have laid the two reports before Benjamia Pierce, Esq., L.L. D., and Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard University, at Cambridge, 
M husetts, for verification, and we append, likewise, that gentleman's certi- 
ficate as to the entire correctness of the reports, and consequent incorrectness 
of the M husetts I © issi 3’ statements. 

Much injury has been done by Messrs. Wright and Sargent, as well to the 
Bociety as to policy holders, who unadvised!y put faita in the Commissioners 
statements, and aliowed their policies to expire. : 

In conclusion, we beg to submit the annexed reports to the attentive perusal 
of our policy holders, and the public, feeling assured that they will award to the 











society their fullest confidence, and to the © 3 iassa- | same life was uniform as to numbers, and very generally characteristic of all 

ebusetts the censure they deserve. the assurances effected, that compensation errors could not be expected to 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General | Aone Sor | take place sufficient to render the results even a near approximation to the 
J. G. HOLBROOKE, { the United States. th. 


“ So far, therefore, we are yet without any satisfactory data, derived directly 
from the Life Offices of this country, which can be relied on as indicating the 
rate of mortality among the assured classes in recent years.” 


Whatever thereforé may be the views of the Commissioners in respect to the 
practical applicability of the Table they have adopted, there can be no doubt 
that it is not baved on observations on human life ; the principle on which it is 
constructed, as regards the data, is entirely fallacious, and if relied on might 
lead to even more disastrous results than did Dr. Price’s hypothesis ia hia con- 
struction of the Northampton Table. 


Court Directors of the International Life Assurance Society, 
To the of Sf - if 


Lonpon, 25th Angust, 1859. 
Gawr.emen :—In pursuance of your request, a valuation of the assets and lia- 
bilities in respect of the policies of the Society, up to the rame period* as the 
~—— of the y issioners of M husetts hus been carefully cal- 
ated in minute detail, and I hasten to communicate the results of this inves- 








calculations of the Commissioners, in the report alluded to, being based | | have given prominence to this part of the question, not simply on its own 
on a hypothesis of fictitious premiums, having no relation whatever to the So- | account, but because it is the first of a series of assumptions, ‘which runs through 
ciety’s jes, or the premiums actually receivable, are necessarily fallacious, | the whole of the Commissioners’ report, in which they refase to deal with 


and may be regarded purely as a fabrication. It would therefore be a waste of | real facts, and substitute for them mere hy 















































verified by any one. Had the Commissioners given their data with the same 
completeness, we should have been enabled to see in what manner their figures 
have been tampered with. 

As the Commissioners give only their estimated value of the difference be- 
tween the values of the liabilities and assets under the policies, their result may 
be accounted for by supposing that they have by an arbitrary process either aug- 
mented the liabilities, or depreciated the assets, or it might be by partly the one 


; means and partly the other. I shall again recur to this part of the question, 


while in the meantime I refer to the balance-sheet submitted in page 5. 

It should be understood that it is no oes of the duty of the Commissioners to 
adjudicate as to the relative and individual interests of policy-holders in a Com- 
pany. Their functions are limited to the determination of the fact whether a 
Company has sufficient assets to provide for the claims to arise under its subsist- 
ing policies ; and they differ widely from the functions and daties devolving on 
the Company's own Actuary, who has to adjust the relative interests not only 
as regards the interests of the various classes cf policy holders as between them- 
selves, but also in relation to the shareholders in the Company. The Commis 
sioners have no right to go beyond the simple fact of ascertaining whether there 
are sufficient funds and property belonging to the Company to meet its engage- 
ments with the public,—that is the policy-holders. It is patent to every one at- 
tending to such matters that the shorebolders in some of our most respectably 
conducted Offices have had to sacrifice a large portion or the whole of their ca- 
pital, but the engagements en'ered into with the policy-holders were still scra- 
pulously kept. The risk of the shareholders losing their capital is undertaken 
y bang with their eyes open, and is well understood when they engage in the 
venture, 

Let us now reconstruct the balance-sheet in page 5, with the corrected mate- 
rials supplied in Table A, relative to the first line of results in the Table at 
be a page 4, and leaving all the other figures in the latter Table undis 
urbed. 

Invested capital on the 30th November last, as will hereafter 


appear, (see also note, page 5) £192,397.692 


Reserve necessary to meet claims under policies, as per par- 
tially cuuented. results in Table top of page 4............. 58,468.940 
ICED CRAs a inn 66 0050dns checkin eics £133,928.752 


This result, although as will hereafter appear not placing the aspect of the 
Society in the best light, is still widely different from that of the Commissioners, 
who convert the surplus into a deficit of £222,236.456. 

It may be here mentioned that I have calculated the assets and liabilities 
of the policies set forth in Table A, according to the Table of Mortality which is 
most extensively used by Life Offices in this country, namely, the Carlisle Table, 
and find the results by it to exhivit a difference in favour ot the Society over that 
adopted by the Commissioners of £22,821.52. The detailed calculations are 
given in Table B. 

We shall now endeavour to explain the cause of the disparity betwoen the 
results set forth in the last column of the Table in page 4 of the Commissioners’ 
sogerts and those arrived at in Table A, already described. 

t bas been pointed out that the Commissioners make the reserve under the 
first line in the Table at the top of page 4, £289,311.22 more than that deter- 
mined by Table A., or exactly a difference of 32 per cent. In page 14, of their 
report, the Commissioners say :— 


“ A provision is made for expenses and dividends, by adding to the mathe- 
matical premium what is called a loading, which, in the case of the Interna 
tional is 33 per cent. when the policy holder participates in profits, and 20 per 
cent, when he does not.” 


This statement, viewed in connection with the results of Table A., and the 
Commissioners’ figures in page 4, makes it evident that they have in their cal- 
culations deducted from the present value of the future premiums payable, 
somewhere about 32 or 33 percent. But granting to the C issi , for 
the sake of illustration, that they are entitied to deduct the full margin of the 
loading on the premiums, it does not follow that because the loading is 33 per 
cent., there should fall to be deducted from the present value of the premiums 
33 per cent. 

The full loading of 33 per cent. on the original or mathematical premiums, as 
they term it, will only form a margin to be deducted from the gross premium 
of qs r cent., in order to replace the original premium before loading ; and 
yet the Commissioners, evidently blind to this simple principle, have actually 
deducted 33 per cent., and thus violated their own principle of valuing only net 
premiums, That you may have no miagiving as to this fact, itis only necessar: 
to read the six lines in continuance of the last quotation from page 14 of the 
report, which is a deliberate stater.ent that because the loading is 20 per cent., 
or one fifth, so also must the deduction be one-fifth ; whereas the true deduction 
to restore the original premium should be only one-sixth part of the gross pre- 
miums. It is certainly to be lamented that men, evidently unacquainted with 
the mere elementary principles, should be permitted to preside over those in- 
terests intrusted to the Massachusetts Commission, seeing that the data neces- 
sary to check the results given in their report are withheld, and that they mis 
apply the simplest laws bers, it is impossible to have any faith in their 
eplelenn, or in the results of their calculations. 

The Commissioners have evidently deducted 33 per cent. from the gross pre- 
miums, in order to arrive at the figures so often referred to, in page 4. Let us 
examine the real practical effect of this, and adopting their own theory of not 
auticipating any portion of the loading. It will be found that according to 
own showing, of taking the loading on the profit policies at 33 per cent., and the 
others at 20 per cent., it will yield an average loading of exactly 31.02 per cent. 
on the whole life in the gate ; but the of 33 cent. 
actually made mmissiouers is equivalent to an original loading of no 
less than 49-25 per cent., so that they have actually deducted 58°77 per cent. 











more as ba nan bg according to their own principle they were entitled to do. 
The loadin n hp oe to their own admission 31-02 per cent., it is ob 
vious that a deduction of 23°68 per cent. from the premi il d 


w is 
the original premiums, and if the Commissioners hed understood their own 
principle, this is ail they should have deducted from the present gross value of 
the future premiums payable under the policies. If we refer now to the last 
column of Table A, we shall find that the difference between 33 per cent. and 
23°68 per cent. of the gross vaiue of the premiums is no less than £84,242°719. 
This large amount of indebtedness is y the Report of the Commissioners fixed 
on your py by direct violation of their own principles, and the reputation 
and credit of Institution made to suffer by a bluuder which any ordinary 
clerk would bave been careful to avoid. Alter the disclosure of the preceding 
error, to the extent of £84,242-719, in the first item only of their valuation given 
in page 4 of the report, you po | perhaps consider it unnecessary that I 
extend my observations on their report any further, and that I should proceed 
at once with my own valuation of the assets and liabilities of your Society. It 
is, however, important to allude to one or two other questions raised in the 


t is stated in page 5 that “ the future probable premiums, discounted at 4 
os cent., with a proper allowance for fature — and ccntiogencies, will 

insufficient to meet all the payments near and far on the various contracts.” 
This raises the important question what is a amount of allowance for 
expenses? and are the Commissioners the best judges, and the most competent 
to decide upon it? or shoald it be left to the decision of those actually intrusted 
with the practical management of your affairs, and whose means aud property 
are responsible for the fulfillment of the Society's engagements? As already 
stated, the Commissioners have taken the matter into their own hands, and de- 
ducted a margin for future expenses which is equivalent to a loading on the 
original Caw of 49°25 per cent. This is a proceeding which I believe it is 
impossible to get any authority in the kingdum to sanction, and is besides a 
larger ratio than they themselves argue in favour of. If it is to be distinctly 
kept in view that the valuation relates to acquired business only, and does not 
in any way affect the new or futare business, it will at once appear that a small 
portion only of the expense annually incurred by a Life Office is occasioned by 
nursing the already acquired new business. is an excellent practical 
ill jon of the exp a necessary to continue an existin, iness 
in the case of the various indian Funds, the pensions of which are psid in Eng- 
land to the extent of nearly half a million sterlin; To superintend the 
payment of these pensions there is needed 
and attention than is necessary for the collection of renewal premiums by a Life 
Office, and yet the London agents of these Funds are content to do al! that is 

quired for an all of 1 per cent. on the disbursements. Beyond its ex- 
peuses at head quarters, a Life Office has, of course, a'so to meet the commission 
on such of the renewals as pass through the hands of agents, but making all allow- 
ances it is impossible to make the tax for expenses on the fature premiums a very 
high one, and reaching at all near to that practically assigned to it by the Com- 
m rs in their ratio of 49°25 percent. Any such deduction as that made 
from the nt value of future premiums for expenses would be an act of 
injustice E existing policy-holders, and have the effect of admitting future en- 
trants into the y on easier terms than their pred dmiss i 
of new assarers into all 











Pp be 
Companies costs more than the margin on their first 
year’s premium, and must be therefore repaid out of the margin on future pre 
mioms. 

The © PP ly wished in their calculations to determine the 
value of the net premiums, although they have not succeeded in doing so, Let 
us, however consider whether a tion of net premiums is really that which 
in jastice was required, or which is sanctioned by practice. Calculation 
ded for the public security do not require to be made in the analytical forms 
which may possess : ~ ye me ery of many of pad own : affairs of : 
Company ; it is we sown many of our w est, largest, an 
undcabtedly best established Offices, even for he adjustment of their own inter 
ests as among the members themselves, as well as with the public, have always 
valued the gross premiums, and still continue to do so. It is held that the whole 
of the prem)um is as completely and as entirely the property of the Society asa 
part of it, aud there is as moch right to calculate on receiving the one as the 
cther. A few years ago, two able papers were read before the In-titute of Ac- 
tuaries, by one of its ing members, inxixting on a Valuation of the gr: on pre 
malate 09 Haing © Guaeet Way of poues: Ging, ane hat oe other is merely - 
ing with a fiction, and not with facts. It is quite true that for some 
of a Life Office there are also Actuaries who em net premiums, when they 
are called upon to adjust transactions, as in ng & bonus for example, 
which may have accrued from the profit of former years, but the Commissioners 

avowediy deal with the fature only. I have now before me re by 
those leading Actuaries of the day, who are in the largest practice, in all of 
which the gross premiums are valued and as contingent assets. The 
Commis-ioners are not therefore safe in assuming a8 @ matter of course that 
their valuation can 
on the pet i 


sant 








8 inten- 


ag and with the uniform savction of authority, made 
on. 





= ta enter on avy discussion of them beyond the announcement of this un-| he next portion of the report to Rue Teg to direct attention, is the taba- 
jou act. ss lated figures at the top of page 4. e 2 column do not repre- 
The resuits I am now about to lay before the Conrt, have been arrived at from | sent an’ liability which has # real existence ; in fact, they do not repre: oat 
a calculation of the actual data aoa 8 a —> and may value of the liability under the policies, and, as I shall —? prove, they do 
times, prepared to aay any competent perwon. |---| ‘favlcaton, and therefore undermine al the subsequent ebsefvstious tod Te. 

On the 30th November, 1858, the Policies in force on the books of the Socie- | marks of the Commissioners, which rest wholly on tbe fanciful figures which 
ty, consisted of the following :— form the last columa of those at the top of page 4. This would have been 

: —————— | rent to any ordinary calculator, had mn ore the data on which 

3s | their calesiations 5M, and on Oe ae nd themselves. eins a 
; ‘ sone | , What can be the reason of the Commissioners giving in the ie at the top 
is Ant Assured. Annual fem's of page 4, the amount assured and not also the pselan. of premiums payable in 
m0 | tion with these assurances? I shall not attempt an explanation, but 
£ ad! £ =. d. | Simply state that had this information been furnished, and also t of the 
945| 387.905 © O/11,407 17 4 | #88ured, a school-boy would at once have detected the fallacious results which 
33/200 0 0 1276 4 1 | they bave given in the column referred to. On the first perusal of the report, I 

c was forcibly struck by the som care with which, in every case, some 
354,705 0 010131 13 3 ment or other of their calculations was withheld, rendering it impossible for any 
3662/1,780319 0 058716 8 2) 0Be \ only the data in the report itself at command to check the 

‘ai *' $9. oe results. 
as NA 0 © ___ | From the means and data placed HY you at my disposal to make the valuation 
\4607/2,174.475 © Ol68.948 1 5|” which we shall ee Se dupit ao supply ae ede ele- 
be ase 9:0 ovens stessseceseceseees »lT4, 168, ments, or very nearly 80, hall coate pe thy Cumal> 
Deferred and Survivorship Annuities ...... = = : H = : sioners, and give all the details of the process, so that any competent p: rson 
I eke MGNMIOD........00000 seekers 176) 6,202 12-2) may judge for himself. This will be done for those risks included in the first 
note esomnamimataraae te! od, 3 ny “HRs line of the Table at the tep of page 4, of the Commissioners’ report, and which 
Total 69,528 9 © | Tepresent 96 per cent. of all the assurances. In the following Table, in order to 
te at a 5, ene nat Poe e986; Wesem prove b fallacious — ot dans results given by the Commissioners, + -— 
; rate of mortality is taken as professed to loyed them, 

The age for each ay being Lye op So Scheatien, token Ietovest at fear same rate of interest, viz., four per cent. It will be seen that the number of po- 
whole being afterw: —. Socien yy" t to be on Selle terest licies is 4,362, the amount assured £2,063,136 ; and the amount of annual pre- 
per cent., the iety is found Pe i miums payable in regard to them £67,776 311. 

Present value of premiams receivable on snemances, seeeeeeenes 10.297 10 ri Soae = Hi ‘a futons pou “~~ le ii eer 
Present value of premiums on deferred and survivorship annuities, 3,227 10 11) “So 0sS Pimms Deus © _sracewtna ngertmetpueye Po - 
Present value of ums receivable on endowmeats,.......... Se Ol ee rere ag aga penn 
Investments... cee ec eee eee RAE A ptm ie Ral 192,397 13 10 Difference, or liability under the policies.............. £996.79 
£1,106,047 13 8 | In thecalculations, of which the preceding are the results, it will, on referring 
LIABILITISS. to Table A, be seen that it — — pw or 74 more a ~~ 
Present value of assurances itions,...... 917,836 12 the Commissioners’ estimate, which difference arises chie rom 
— a Gicodediei ag - " figures having reference to the Ist of November last, and the preteting to the 
SA ARORA LEED RE CED 18,145 13 7 30th of the same month ; but notwii the greater number, the present 
Present value of endowments,.................. 651 10 0 value of the liability under them is very much Jess than the estimate in the Com- 
Present value of immediate annuities,........... 45,295 17 5 missioners’ report. 
I nc cers cecdhdestemtblibiee se 79,608 0 0 The Commissioners’ estimate, see page 4, ($1,405,090.76).... £290,308.01 
GRERRTNR Ss 00 bo 000 00 coc cewclsvcwsivd sce 320 11 © eal.ese an The preceding calculations give. ..............ccececccerees 996.79 
—-—_ DiMereMes.....0. 22 oc ce escececcccss ces ee eeeeecessese £289,311.22 
Balance in favour of the Society,.......... iceaaneecteonand £4,189 8 9 Hence we see that the Cueentastonese meke the Unbility £200,311.33 more 
than the actual amount. the correctness of this result there cannot be two 
mission of ihe Baunsicl peas” (be valuation le Revel made to the Sh, being the ter- | ions, as all the detail of the caleulations ase given in Table A, and may be 








the subject, it may be as well to refer to a question of 


While ou this part of 


576 








great practical importance to a Life Office, and which, in a most material de- 

ree, affects the prosperi'y and success of the best conducted Companies, and 
that is the profit derived from lapsed and discontinued policies. This question is 
fully treated in pp. 193-7 of the 3rd Edit. of Cont. Vit, Stat., in which it is showa 
that in the principal London Offices reported on by the Committee of Actuaries, 
the amount of premiums received ou those policies which were discontinued 
from other causes than by death, was equal to sixty nine per cent. of the whole 
sums paid for claims by death in the same Offices. Some of the more modern 





Offices have paid the whole of their death claims arising over ten or a dozen of | 


years by the receipts from lapsed policies witoin the same period. 
It is obvious that the sixty-nine per cent. just mentioned is not all profit toa 
Company ; still those practically acquainted with such matters are fully aware 


of its formiog a very important source of gain, and is one of the causes of the 


large dividends and bonuses paid by some Companie:. 
ith so much confidence may this source of gain be relied on, that one of the 
highest authorities in such maiters has recently felt himself justified in advis- 
ing one of the most flourishing Offices of the day that they may fairly, in the 
qaisaleitons of their contingent assests, include as a constautly accruing yearly 
increment, a certain ratio of tue receipts from lapses, as determined by the ex- 
perience of preced ng years. 
I have offered these observations in respect to lapses as the most fitting reply 


to the very unofficial language used by the Commissioners, in page 6 of their 


I shall hasten to submit to your consideration the results of a detailed valua- 
tion of the assets and liabilities of your Society as on the 30th of November last, 
and in doing so will append the calculations themselves, so that the process by 
which the results are Trained may be fully understood, and the means afforded 
of checking any of the steps in detail, in order to thoroughly satisfy your 
selves and others of the sufficiency of all the conclusions arrived at. 

In making these calculations I have adopted a Table of mortality which I 
believe to be a better exponent of the mortality to which the Society will be 
subject than any other, namely, the rate of mortality as experienced by male 
lives in England and Wales, and given in pp. 2-6 of “ Cont. Vit. Stat.” 

This Table has the additional recommendation of assimilating elosely with 
that from which, | understand, the premiums in use by your Society have been 
deduced, as well as by which your own valuations are from time to time made, 
namely, an adjustment of the Carlisle Table, so as to avoid the well-known 
irregularities by which the curve of that table is marked. 

‘The rate of interest employed throughout the whole of the calculations is 4 
per cent. 

The calculations are given in Tables I. to LX., inclusive, and the following 
is a condensed summary of the results 
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oft pa yo of br mae ape in the preceding summary shows that 
*“ present value” of the surplus of the gross assets of the Societ i 
liabilities is £130,598.80. . “ a a 
re is one circumstance connected with these results whioh fail to 
be satisfactory, particularly after the insiouations thrown out by the Cait 
sioners, and (hat is, that 


t process of calculation, made in complete if 
similar valuation by your own Actuary, Mr. Woolhouse, yet the 
calculations agree in a somewhat remarkable manner. 

Assuming the rate of interest to be realized by the Society not to exceed 
four per cent. the preceding summary gives as accurate a representation of its 
real position as the present state of information on such subjects will admit of. 
It is, however, said that the Society does, in fact, realize five per cent. on its 
investments. If this be the fact, and it continue doing so, it would produce a 
difierence in the Society's favour, in preseat value, of at least £50,000. 

In looking at these results, it should be distinctly kept in view, that the 
figures represent ony the present or discounted value of the surplus, and not 
its ultimate magnitude. 

A careful ex: mination of these figares must sa! isfy every one that, with good 
management, the /nlernationa! Lie Assurance Society has ample financial re- 
sources within itself to meet a/l its engagements with the public, and to pro- 
vide for every liability which can arise under its policies. 

In this country, whether anongst his professional brethren, or th se of the 
public generally, who can appreciate the value of great and unequalled ma- 
thematical talent, it is quite wonecessary to say one word in support of a 
gentleman sv much admired and resp. cted as Mr. Woolhouse for his sterling 


worth and surpa-sing ability ; but | cannot let the opportunity pass without | 


expressing my regret at witnessing the unscropulous and ill-conceived attack 
made upon him by the Commissioners. 1t can neither add to their own d'g- 
aity, nor give weight to their report. 
I have the honour to be, Gientlem en, your most obedient Servant, 

18th Oct., 1859. F. G. P. NEIBON. 

EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, 

207TH ocTOBER, 1859. 

The Court of Directors, having carefully examined the report of their Consult- 
ing Actuary, W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq., on pee of the Society up to the 
30th November last, and also that of F. G. P. Neison, Eaq., specially called in by 
them to make a separate and independent valuation of the Suciety’s affairs up to 
the same date as that of their own Actuary ;: it was— 

Resolved, That this Court, fully recognizing the high position held by both 
the above men, as st the most eminent Actuaries in Europe, and 
having full reliance on their unimpeached integrity, as well as their profession- 
al by oy ew gratified at finding that the favorable deductions as bo the posi- 
tion of the Society, arrived at by them, from different tables and different modes 
of calculation corres; in so remarkable a manner, and desire to record 
their conviction that Mr. Woolhouse is entitled to the continued and entire con- 
fidence of the Court. 


It was further 


Resolved, That both the above-mentioned Reports be certified to in a notorial 
act, to be ized before the American Consul, and forwarded without delay, 
together with a copy of the above resolution, to the General Agents of the Soci- 
ety in New York, for circulation among the policyholders in the United States. 

A true extract. (Signed,) 

qs 


FE. 8. SYMES, Chairman. 
ALEX. 


: ) 
Excunveox, Secretary to the Board. 


1, John Harrison, of the city of London, Notary Public by royal authority, du- 
ly admitted and sworn, do hereby certify and attest unto all persons to whom 
int. "That the signature,» E. 8.8 
si re, “ E. 8. Symes,” subscribed at the foot of the extract 
from minutes of Court of Directors of the International Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, whose principal office is situated at No. 142 Strand, in the County of Middle- 
sex, in England, which extract is hereto annexed, and marked A, is in the real 
and proper handwriting of Edmond Shep Symes, to me known, the Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors of the said Society. 


the said annexed extract, is in the real and proper handwriting of Alexander 
— me eee. bg of the said Society. 
signature, “ W. 8. B. Woolhouse,” subseri at the foot of the 
Letter, or Bape, addressed to the Court of Directors of the said Society, hereto 
marked B, is in the real and proper bandwriting of Wesiey Stoker 
oolbvuse, of No.7 Alwyne Road, © bury, in the afi id county 
eee, Seow, to me known. 
" 0 signature, ‘ Fras. G. P. Neison,” subscribed at the foot of the 
Letter, or LY ap prey = to the Chairman and Court of Directors of the said 
the sheet thereof numbered 30—which last mentioned Letter, or 
Report, is hereto annexed, marked C—is in the real and 
Francis Gustavius Paulus Neison, of No. 3 Waterloo 
aforesaid county of Middlesex, Ac’ , to me known. 
5th. That the said Wesley Stoker 
Paulus Neison, are both consulting Actuaries, actually practising as such in 





Mall, in the 


The Atotow, 





Vovember 26 
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though the present results are dedaced by the em- | the estima 
ployment of a d fferent Table of Mortality, and by another and entiiely inde- | ers on 


two series of | value of your policies. 


That the signature, “ Alex. Richardson,” also subscribed at the foot of 


proper handwriting of 
Place, Pali = 


ker Woolhouse and Francis Gustavius 
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, very y, your servant, 


BENJAMIN PEIRCE, 
Perkins Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard College. 
Cameniper, Mass., 19th November, 1359. 


* Nots.—Tabie B contains a detailed comparison of these (wo compulaiioas. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
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ASSETS, $880, 
CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI 
Came-—-Sas por Cont interest’ on the yrnand bas redecmed tbe 
on 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 


WILLIAM LECUONEY, Vice President, 
SENJAMIN A. ONVERDONK, Secretary. 
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UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 

T= UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 

by Fire, on Build Merchandise, Hou furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
Losses adjusted in New ork, and promptly paid, without refereuce to 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
Date. 
New York Trustees. 


Is held by 
law of the 


CALEB 0. HALSTED, President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, = Duncan, 5 ae. 


New York Directors. 


Ecaset Basson, Rosert Harpocg, J. De Parsrer Ocpes, 
T. B. Ceppiscros, Wa. A. Kine, Jossra 7, 

eTT, ©. Meterra, Eowarp 1) Srraove, 
James Hanrer, B. Morewooo. Bans. M. Wartiocs, 


Geo. B. 
Josera 8. Hawkins, BexJsamin A. Moxronn, Jexexisn Wisen. 









































| London ; and that the said Wesley Stoker Barker Woolhouse is also the Con- INSURANCE. 
| sulting Actuary of the af Life A iety. 
Of all which, an act being required, I have granted these ts, RRR Re > ~. — ram 
ims) under my hand and ay ta eave eontes may require, . SECURITY 
; L. 8. London, this twenty-first day of October, in the year one thousand | 
‘——! eight hundred and fifty-niue. FIRE INSURANCE COMPany, 
(Signed,) JOHN HARRISON, Nolary Public. No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
ConsULaTe OF THE UniTED States oF a CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
| I, Robert B. Campbell, Consul of the United States of America for London, EC N BOND AND MORTGA 
| and the dependencies thereof, do bereby certify that Jan ae. = hath dara tial aati a 
signed the foregoing certificate, is a Notary Public, duly admitted and sworn, | 
| and practising in the city of London aforesaid ; and that to all acts by him so | Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms, 
| done full faith and credit are, and ought to be, given, in predicature and there- } JOSEPH WALKER 
| out. | L, sommes 
| In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 
| ~— seal of Office, at London, this twenty-first day of October, A. D. DIRE. TORS 
| Spg. t 1859, and in the eighty-fourth year of the independence of the | sosgra Watxer, Ricuaap P. Bacrr, Ww. Daxsistoun, Gzonos H. Berens, fen 
““*(  gaid Usited States. : * ~ ae | Joun Haiser, 8. T. Vacentine, Epw’p. W. Conues, Epwarp — 
ya (Signed) ROBERT B. CAMPBELL. Rossrt L. Casz, Joun BR. Wu.is, Wa. Birvsaws, Jr., Gronce B. Gainwes, Vor 
| _—_— } Wu. H. Hosser, Roser. L. Murxar, Surrs Laweesce, Tuomas J. Owns, = 
. . , ; ; P. Franca. 
| To Messrs. Habicht & Holbrooke, of the American Agency of the Inter- Epwarp Witets, Wa. Anes Burien, Jos. LAWRENCE, AntTsOsY 
i ne ne Aemerenane Soslaly 2 aaa toes... eo Soe 
| GENTLEMEN : - - a | Hawey Bargow, Wuutas F. Morr, E. J. Dowwexs, Roszer Bowns. 
Agreeably to your request, 1 have made a careful examination of various docu- | ; Epw Woop, 
| ments submitted to me; viz.,a“ ay to i ~— eee eS Rewane Haseme aap Son 
| the Insurance Commissioners of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” dated | 
| Jane 15th, 1859, and two reports upon the state of ed — by - Nats MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
| house and Mr. Neison, both of whom are distinguished authors of valuable —_ 
| works of science, and are esteemed as among the highest authorities upon mat-| PARTICULAR ATTENTION i Invisee zo pio | FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
| ters of Life Assurance. I have also made an independent examination of the 
principal items upon which the estimate of your property oe. and which | SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
are the basis for the future prosperity of your institution, and for the confidence | INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 
of your policy-holders. My results coincide notably with thoee of the London | . The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000. 
Actuaries, and fully covfirm Mr. Neison’s estimate, that the present surplus of | . Risks taken at the lowest rates. bcs 
the assets of the Society, above its liabilities, is at least one hundred and thirty - The Hy a Ty Be See and mmesinds the METAS etiien 
thousand pounds sterling, (£130,598.80) ; and it would not be unreasonable, by | only to the division of Profits.” No obligation i= required of the assured beyond the 
adopting a higher rate of interest, but one which does not exceed the average | of the sctual Premium ; hence no responsibility can attach to the 
experience of the Society, to augment this estimated surplus to as much as one rs. 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling. . 
Presuming that the eppeuliien to Mr. Neison’s estimate will be limited to | fe ear Soseo pe yoy by ee been doctaped, auhet 
a discussion of the mathematical principles which underlie it, and that there pa 
will be no controversy as to the numerical ae of his computations, I base a Regan en BUS cotati are 
satisfied myself with investigating the principal item of the account, namely, | Moses H. Gainweit, Perse Poinirn. as. H. Mansuati, RTLETT, 
that of the values of the policies upon the single lives. 1 have adopted Mr. | pany ley fan ivan, Peart Se, eee oe, 
Neisou’s table of mortality, derived trom the Registrar General’s Reports of the | wiuiaw H. Mac Axtnony B. Neusox, Jacon R. Neve U. A. Mo 
general mortality of England and Wales, and which is contained on 5 and | Dass nw" evens Seton, zon. Garane, Jr., Funey R. — 
6 of Neison’s “ Contributions to Vital Statistics.” From this table! have com- | f: NIMTH Yr may, MeO warivia, ALEX. M. Lawernce, Samus. M, Fox, 
puted the requisite subsidiary tables which | have subsequently used im the | pego'c G. Fosrux, Simon de Vissex, Joun A. Issus, 
cooemeenging Table A, for obtaining the present value of the liabilities upon | A. B. NETLSON, President. 
the policies, and that of the annual premi The putation has been made | JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary ALFRED SETON, Vice-President 
upon the assumption of two different rates of interest, one of which is4 per| New York, November 1, 1858. 
| cent. and the other is 5 per ceut. per annum. With the rate of 4 per cent. I 
have obtained the following values : — STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The present worth of the sums assured is...............+0465 -£899,274.41° | Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
The present worth of the annual premiumsis...................+- 912,705.76 | BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STRERT. 
Mr. Neison’s result was,— SENN 
The present worth of the sums assured is.......... ionseaand £899,237.83* | meg eens a eagle alin ace — 
The present worth of the annual premiums is... . . aebe 912,704.39 | This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
With the rate of 5 per cent. I have obtained the following values :— Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
The present worth of the sum assured is................ -£763,164.84 handise, F: fes, Ships in Port, &. 
Ps 
The present worth of the annual premiumsis........ ediveokates 823,541.58 | On the most favourable terms. All lomses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 
This latter result is nearly forty-seven thousand pounds better for the Society, | Directors. 
than that which is given by adopting the rate of 4 per cent., which confirmsthe | Faxes R. Lar, Passes Epepeass. fovene Seana, 
statements of Messrs. Woolhouse and Neison. It is not for the mathematician | FAwost tite yy ty y wg gd 
to decide between the relative propriety of these two rates of interest, but it is Avam W. : Joun R. Paxton, D. Heswesey, 
evident, that either of them places the Society far above all reasonable appre- | Coxwsuius L. Evexert Gronce L Osaouye, Simon Aneanaus, M.D 
sion a to ite stability. | a TF 1 
The Massachusetts Commissioners have arrived at an adverse conclusion, Haexer J. Bowen Awpre Fromest, James Humes. . 
which, without impugning its omnes, must be regarded as direétly opposed to | Joseru H. Gonwun, 
estab experience, and the sound deductions of science. The undignitied | FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
} tions against a respected institution and h i men, are much to be | SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
| regretted, but I will not comment upon them, | will pass over the smaller er- | Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 
| rors of their report ; I will not criticise the injudicious selection of the Combined | 
Sepatense — nor the © issi ” esti of your property, e of | LIFE INSURANCE 
which points have been ably and thoroughly discussed by Mr. Neison, whose | 
avermeuts carry conviction to all unprejudiced minds, I will restrict myself to | BRITISH COMMERCIAL COmpPany, 
the Sa of the mode in which the Commissioners —_— = with . | ESTABLISHED 1820. 
re your iety, and direct your attention to page 14 of their report. ccume CROSS 
| the table which is there proposed oe correct reconstruction of your balance- Oy He 4 i Half nn bP tg 1 Cal 
| sheet, the present value of your future income, derivable from annual premiums, | formia, Australia, and special risks taken. 
| and the present value of your liabilities, on account of the sums ,» are) Wall Street, . swavrrt, Aceaav. 
| there admitted to be correct precisely as you have given them. This eeems to ° 
} po.0e-odepinsion which to nane. the lene. s hecanse it ie unintentional, that ee 
¢ principles of your computat.ons are sound, It is radically inconsistent with | FINANCIAL 
te of the net value of your policies, as it is given by the Commission- ° 
sree H. fhe of pore 4, and which they have so unjustly adopted em ey their arga-| - —_— -_—— _--—-= 
a results Of & | ment, as if it were, in r \ d actual net 
| any proper sense uf the phrase, the real and ac’ AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 
re is no room here for mere opinion ia this matter ; it is a simple case for BANKERS, 
the appl.cation of strict mathematical principle. The standard of value adopted No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
| y hen Commissioners on the Ath page is ideal and fictitious, and must yield to SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
| the actual facts as they are embodied in the reports of your actuaries. In adopt-| © of tbe world through the Messrs, Rotascaity’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 
} ing rd values, the C issi have submitted to the power of truth, bat | thelr carrespondonte, . 
they have endeavoured to avoid the contradiction of themselves, in which it 
| , CHARD BELL. Agent 
| would involve them, by the adroit introdaction uf an additional fallacy. They RI I a } ann “OF MONTREAL, b 
| have oumned the present value of the future expenses of the Rociety as being Et | or gr penne’ > at =. - 
| nearly a milion jollars, and have put the whole burden of this expense upon —_ : Re ~ 4 
| ne) present pelctee, The mere statement of this unwarranted procedure should | “Cprrpits'\ Seuek Wisden Weakenne “sat Taal aol baci, ee een per q 
| be its certain condemnation. chased or Collected. : ; 
| Thata million of dollars, in addition to the sum required to meet probable | ——~- —— - 
losses, aud in addition to the paid up capital, would be absorbed in the expense JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
of collecting the annual premiums, and paying. out the terminated risks of about AMERICAN BANKERS, 
| ten mi-lions of dollars of actual insurance! The Commissioners cannot intend NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
| this strange proposition. It must be a momentary carelessness, in which they RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINUIPAL TOWNS 
| will not persevere. They must know that any financier would glidly un- | G and Cities of 
| dertake the whole expense of such a transaction for one-fourth of thissum,| FRANCK, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY 
Seem however, less than the amouut actually reserved by your Society for ease Sattar. BELGIUM, GU TFERRLARD, arate 
| Had a million of dollars been reserved, in accordance with the opinions of the} aTHens, BEYROUT, oo & CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
| Commissioners, what was there to be done with the surplus of three-quarters| ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, ac., be. 
| of a million? Is it intended to meet exp d losses? Tuey are fally provided Office in New York, No. 83 Wall Street. 
for in the expected preniiums and the previous inves*ments. Is it for unex- 
pected losses? They are covered by the guarantee capi'al, and if such enor- WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
mous Josses are within the legitimate bounds of probability, it would not seem N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
to be wise in the Commissioners to suggest the expediency of giving up this ca- 8% Broad N.Y., 
pital. Where, then, is the use of this vast surplus, except it be for profit ? : if Ae An, BEFaEes To CALIPOREis, Onnaos AND THE SANDWICH 18 , 
this be so, why not consider it to be profit at once, and divide it accordingly ? LAN Steamers month. 
Such has been the mode of proceeding which our Gociety bas seen $8 to asopt, Exohange of California, Oregon, aod the Sandwich Ialands for aie ai all mea 
aud you are fully justified in your decision by the mathematical principles whic SHERMAN 
foundation of the busine=s of Life Assurance. DUNCAN, & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


IssUB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, ’ 
wailable in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 


a 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &o 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bs AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE I8 PROVIDED 

fer, collected free of charge. 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased and collected om England, Ireland, Scotland 
be British Proviners in North America and A - 


R. C. FERGUSSON, 
F. fa xo 29 William Street, New Yorn. 
©. F. 8MIT 








BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, 1, 1859. 
4 ex BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY 5 Fag YORK, HAVING BEEN CONCENTRA 





ted in the MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, the severs! frm of RAWDON, 
WRIGHT, HATCH, & ED-ON, TOPPAN, CARPENTER 4 OO., VANFORTH, PER 
KINS & ©O., BALD, COUSLAND & CO., JOCELYN, DRAPER, WELSH & CO., 
WELLSTOOD, HAY & WHITING, are d, and all H 
be add reased to the Secretar 
This is now 


3. 
repared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THR rumse 
THE ADTANTAGES CONTEEFLATED UF ITS FORMATION, both as it regards (he SUPERIORITY OF 
THEIR WORK, and the tons made for the of the confided to their care, and they 
respecifully solicit a continuance of the patronage extended to ihem under their 


sepa. ate erqanioations. 
Offices at NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


MONTRKAL, and CHICAGO. 
CHARLES TOPPAN, President. 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. 





J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
PD. W4Lworra, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Miss. 














GEORGE ADLAKD, Manager aod General Agent, 
58 Wall Street, New York. 











R BICHARDSOS, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky, 
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wu. Toons. } W. YOUNG & CO, 

So aaaee's DP *ICK. NO. ls BEEKMAN ST 





